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Editorials 


CHRISTIAN  Among  the  things  which  constitute  a  Christian 
LOVE  AND  a  supernatural  being  is  the  fact  that  he  may 
FAITH  experience  divine  love  passing  through  his 

heart  and  life.  It  is  not  the  Christianas  love  for 
God  that  is  in  view,  but  God  loving  others  through  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  nature  that  the  believer 
has  received.  It  is  the  love  of  God  gushing  forth  out  from  the 
Spirit  who  is  given  unto  the  Christian  (Rom.  6:5).  The  natural 
outcome  of  this  is  that  the  believer,  thus  blessed,  will  love 
what  God  loves. 

“God  so  loved  the  world.”  That  too  is  the  soul  winner’s 
passion — loving  what  God  loves.  It  takes  a  person  as  a  sacri¬ 
ficial  missionary  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  God’s  love  for 
the  lost  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  of  and  by  themselves. 
It  is  foreign  to  the  human  heart,  but  the  very  essence  of  God’s 
love.  Reference  is  made  now  to  the  lost  people  in  the  world  for 
whom  Christ  died.  God  does  not  love  the  institutions  and  ways 
of  the  world.  “If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him,”  is  not  experimentally  his,  for  God  does  not  love 
the  institutions  and  ways  of  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  note  that  God  loved  Israel 
the  nation.  He  said  in  Jeremiah  31 :3 :  “Yea,  I  have  loved  thee 
with  an  everlasting  love.”  God  loves  purity,  holiness,  and 
righteousness  as  well.  So  must  the  believer.  Love  then  may 
be  the  channel  of  divine  love.  Only  as  the  Christian  is  in 
right  relation  to  God  will  the  Spirit’s  love,  which  is  the  first 
part  to  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  be  experienced  (Gal.  5:22). 

Again,  a  Christian  is  supernatural  in  that  he  exercises  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Apostle  said:  “The  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God . . .” 
It  is  not  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  but  the  Son  of  God’s  faith 
working  in  Paul.  So  in  Hebrews  12:2  Christ  is  called  the 
“author  and  finisher  of  our  faith.” 
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So  adjustment  to  God  and  His  will  are  most  imperative, 
for  no  one  can  ever  estimate  what  it  would  mean  to  even  one 
life  to  have  it  directed  and  motivated  by  the  faith  and  love 
of  the  Son  of  God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 


CAPITALISM  Is  it  necessary  for  the  church  to  act  on  the 
social  problems  of  the  day?  Many  believe 
so.  But  how  can  their  conduct  square  with  the  Bible  teaching 
on  the  church?  The  Christian  church  was  appointed  not  so 
much  to  reform  as  to  inform  the  world  of  a  Savior,  which  is 
Christ  the  Lord.  In  addressing  a  word  to  imperial  Rome  as 
the  first  apostle  to  do  so,  Paul  did  not  advocate  reformatory 
measures  in  society  and  government,  culture  or  education. 
It  is  rather  stated :  “As  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal¬ 
vation  to  every  one  that  believeth”  (Rom.  1:15-16). 

In  other  words,  Christianity  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
It  has  to  do  with  men  rather  than  institutions,  souls  more 
than  particular  wrongs.  If  the  root  can  be  changed,  the  fruit 
will  take  care  of  itself.  Instead  of  following  the  world’s  method 
of  legislation  or  propaganda,  the  gospel  works  by  grace  and 
regeneration,  convicting  men  of  sin  if  they  have  not  the  Christ. 

Capitalism,  for  one  thing,  no  doubt  will  deserve  censure 
today.  When  has  it  no  transgressed?  Since  “all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom.  3:23),  however, 
what  else  could  be  expected  of  this  or  any  other  human  insti¬ 
tution?  Nevertheless  the  right  to  private  property  has  been 
a  recognized  principle  in  society  from  the  very  beginning. 
So  what  right  have  we  to  change  the  status  quo?  Even  had 
we  the  wisdom  and  authority  to  make  an  improvement,  what 
lasting  good  could  be  achieved  if  our  fellow  man  were  still 
wicked  in  heart?  In  view  of  these  facts  the  best  thing  to  follow 
is  the  counsel  from  James:  “Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you  .  .  . 
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Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord” 
(James  5:1-7). 

COMMUNISM  The  new  threat  to  world  peace  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  no  fear  of  contradiction.  Every 
day  just  brings  new  cause  for  reflection  upon  the  rising  tide 
of  communism,  at  home  and  abroad.  China  has  fallen  now; 
who  comes  next?  Refugees  from  abroad  define  the  power  of 
this  present  menace  as  possessed  of  three  weapons  for  the 
offensive:  hunger,  agitation  and  terror.  A  world  as  much 
crushed  by  war  as  has  been  ours  is  surely  a  field  ripe  for 
sowing  unrest  by  such  means. 

Theoretically  perhaps  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
thought  of  joint  ownership  in  place  of  private,  or  with  the 
idea  of  government  responsibility  rather  than  personal,  as 
the  communist  advocates.  The  ancient  church  of  Pentecost 
certainly  followed  a  pattern  like  this  for  a  little  while,  till 
abuses  forbade  continuance.  Man  being  what  he  is,  however, 
communism  simply  does  not  succeed  for  long  even  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  much  less  a  non-Christian.  No  fair-minded  ob¬ 
server,  anyway,  defends  Soviet  Russia  as  a  shining  example 
of  success. 

The  church  ought  to  exercise  common  sense  and  follow 
Biblical  precedent  in  avoiding  communistic  philosophy,  beyond 
all  question.  For  when  has  a  communist  state  made  room  for 
God  as  it  should?  Indeed,  what  can  be  the  future  prospect 
of  any  religion  in  communist  territory  when  the  government 
must  be  reckoned  as  all  and  in  all?  These  being  the  facts, 
it  is  time  Christians  prayed  earnestly  for  their  fellows  in  the 
countries  of  the  communist  bloc,  remembering  as  well  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  their  own  land  and  “all  that  are  in  authority,  that 
we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God 
our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth”  (1  Tim.  2:2-4). 


John  Henry  Bennetch 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


THE  ETERNAL  SECURITY  OF 
THE  BELIEVER 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Th.D.  (Hon.) 

INTRODUCTION 

This  aspect  of  Soteriology,  commonly  styled  by  earlier 
theologians  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  contends  that  no 
individual  once  the  recipient  of  the  saving  grace  of  God  will 
ever  fall  totally  and  finally  from  that  estate,  but  that  he  shall 
be  “kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation” 
(1  Pet.  1:5).  The  doctrine  of  security  is  one  of  the  five  points 
of  the  Calvinistic  system,  but  it  is  more  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  most 
absolute  terms  and  is  there  seen  to  be  an  indivisible  feature 
of  that  which  God  undertakes  when  a  soul  is  saved.  This 
major  doctrine  is  well  stated  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  which  declares:  “They  whom  God  hath  accepted  in 
his  Beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit, 
can  neither  totally  nor  finally  fall  away  from  the  state  of 
grace;  but  shall  certainly  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and 
be  eternally  saved”  (17.1). 

That  the  Scripture  on  this  theme  requires  careful  exposi¬ 
tion  to  the  end  that  it  may  not  even  seem  to  contradict  itself 
is  readily  conceded,  and  this  feature  of  this  truth  will  not  be 
overlooked.  In  such  a  consideration,  a  “verily,  verily”  should 
not  be  countermanded  by  an  “if.”  The  words  of  certainty  must 
stand  as  they  appear  on  the  Sacred  Page. 

The  Calvinistic  system,  which  is  here  both  held  and  de¬ 
fended  as  being  more  nearly  Pauline  than  any  other,  is  built 
upon  a  recognition  of  four  basic  truths,  each  of  which  should 
be  comprehended  in  its  basic  character.  These  truths  are: 
(1)  Depravity,  by  which  term  is  meant  that  there  is  nothing 
in  fallen  man  that  could  commend  him  to  God.  He  is  an  object 
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of  divine  grace.  (2)  Efficacious  grace,  by  which  term  is  meant 
that  fallen  man,  in  being  saved,  is  wrought  upon  wholly  by 
God — even  the  faith  which  he  exercises  in  his  salvation  is 
a  “gift  of  God”  (Eph.  2:8).  (3)  Sovereign  and  eternal  election, 
by  which  term  is  meant  that  those  who  are  saved  by  efficacious 
grace  from  the  estate  of  depravity  have  been  chosen  of  God 
for  that  blessedness  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
(Eph.  1:4;  Rom.  8:30).  (4)  Eternal  security,  by  which  term 
it  is  meant  that  those  chosen  of  God  and  saved  by  grace  are, 
of  necessity,  preserved  unto  the  realization  of  the  design  of 
God.  Since  sovereign  election  purposes  this  and  sovereign 
grace  accomplishes  it,  the  Scriptures  could  not — ^being  in¬ 
finitely  true — do  other  than  to  declare  the  Christian’s  security 
without  reservation  or  complication.  This  the  Scriptures  as¬ 
suredly  declare. 

Rationalism  in  its  varied  forms  and  Arminianism  in  par¬ 
ticular  challenge  these  sovereign  verities.  To  the  Arminian 
the  limiting  effect  of  depravity  is  annulled  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  supposed  bestowment  upon  all  men  of  a  so-called 
“common  grace”  which  provides  ability  on  the  sinner’s  part 
to  turn  to  Christ.  According  to  this  belief,  men  are  saved  by 
divine  grace  into  a  momentary  right  relation  with  God  from 
which  they  can  fall.  The  continuation  in  that  right  relation 
with  God — regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  realization 
of  the  divine  purpose — is  made  by  the  Arminian  to  depend 
on  human  merit  and  conduct.  Similarly,  sovereign  election  is 
to  the  Arminian  no  more  than  divine  foreknowledge  by  which 
God  is  able  to  make  choice  of  those  who  will  act  righteously 
in  respect  to  His  offers  of  grace — a  foreseeing  and  consequent 
recognition  of  human  merit,  which  recognition  contradicts  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  grace  (Rom.  11:6). 

Of  all  New  Testament  doctrines  two — sovereign  election 
and  sovereign  grace — are  most  closely  related  to  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  security.  This  is  obvious.  Personal  election,  which 
is  that  form  of  it  that  is  alone  involved,  is  distinctly  unto 
eternal  realities  which,  of  necessity,  can  be  realized  only  by 
the  safekeeping  to  final  fruition  of  all  who  are  included  in 
election.  Similarly,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  the  ground  upon  which 
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sovereign  grace  advances  provides  a  holy  God  with  the  re¬ 
quisite  freedom,  not  merely  to  save  those  who  are  unworthy, 
but  to  preserve  them  after  they  are  saved— even  when,  as  all 
are,  they  are  unworthy.  It  is  in  this  larger  field  of  operation 
for  the  grace  of  God,  when  not  comprehended,  that  Arminian 
notions  of  insecurity  arise. 

Therefore,  if  God  in  sovereign  election  has  determined  in 
eternal  past  ages  that  some  shall  be  “before  him”  in  glory 
(Eph.  1:4)  and  these  are  predestined  to  that  glory  (Rom. 
8:30),  and  if  God  in  sovereign  grace  has  removed  every  bar¬ 
rier  to  that  purpose  which  sin  and  the  human  will  impose, 
security  is  assured  and  to  deny  it  is  to  contend  that  either 
sovereign  election  or  sovereign  grace  (or  both  together)  is 
impotent.  By  such  a  line  of  indisputable  reasoning,  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  doctrine  of  security  is  an  indispensable 
feature  of  Pauline  and  Calvinistic  theology. 

On  the  vital  importance  of  this  aspect  of  truth  in  its 
relation  to  a  right  understanding  of  Biblical  doctrine.  Princi¬ 
pal  Cunningham  in  his  Historical  Theology  (3rd  ed.,  II,  493) 
writes:  “If  it  be  true  that  God  has,  from  eternity,  absolutely 
and  unconditionally  chosen  some  men,  certain  persons,  to 
eternal  life,  these  men  assuredly  will  all  infallibly  be  saved. 
If  it  be  also  true  that  He  has  arranged  that  no  man  shall 
be  saved,  unless  upon  earth  he  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
grace,  unless  he  repent  and  believe,  and  persevere  in  faith  and 
holiness.  He  will  assuredly  give  to  all  whom  He  has  chosen 
to  life  faith  and  holiness,  and  will  infallibly  secure  that  they 
shall  persevere  therein  unto  the  end.  And  as  it  is  further 
taught  by  Calvinists,  that  God  produces  in  some  men  faith 
and  conversion  in  the  execution  of  His  decree  of  election, 
just  because  He  has  decreed  to  save  these  men, — and  does  so 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  them, — the  whole  of  what  they 
teach  under  the  head  of  perseverance  is  thus  effectually 
provided  for,  and  thoroughly  established, — faith  and  regen¬ 
eration  being  never  produced  in  any  except  those  whose  ulti¬ 
mate  salvation  has  been  secured,  and  whose  perseverance, 
therefore,  in  faith  and  holiness  must  be  certain  and  infallible. 
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All  this  is  too  plain  to  require  any  illustration ;  and  Calvinists 
must  of  course,  in  consistency,  take  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  certain  perseverance  of  all  believers  or 
saints, — of  all  in  whom  faith  and  holiness  have  been  once 
produced.” 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ralph  Ward- 
law,  who  writes:  “Respecting  this  doctrine  we  may  observe 
in  general,  that  it  follows  as  a  necessary  sequence  from  the 
doctrine  of  personal  election  which  we  have  just  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  illustrate  in  its  scriptural  meaning,  and  to 
establish  on  the  basis  of  scriptural  authority.  Election  is 
election  to  salvation;  not  to  privilege  merely,  or  the  enjoyment 
of  the  means  of  salvation,  but,  through  these  means,  to 
salvation  itself.  If  this  be  the  Bible  doctrine,  then  it  follows 
inevitably,  that  all  who  are  elected  to  salvation  shall  obtain 
salvation.  To  hold  the  former,  and  question  the  latter,  would 
be  self-contradictory.  Perseverance  is  a  consequence  of 
election,  and  involved  in  it.  There  can  properly  be  no  personal 
election  to  salvation  without  it.  The  one  doctrine  is  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  the  other.  Instead  of  being  distinct  doc¬ 
trines,  they  are  integrant  parts  of  the  same  doctrine.  To 
suppose  any  who  are  of  the  elect  to  fail  of  final  salvation,  is 
to  render  election  altogether  nugatory.  The  arguments,  there¬ 
fore,  on  these  two  of  the  five  points  are  clearly  reciprocal; 
that  is,  every  proof  of  election  is  a  proof  of  perseverance, 
and  every  proof  of  perseverence  is  a  proof  of  election” 
(System  of  Theology,  II,  550). 

While  Christians  and  their  creeds  are  divided  into  the 
two  groups — Calvinists  with  their  certainty  of  security  and 
Arminians  with  their  doubts  and  imaginary  dangers — it  will 
be  found  that  belief  or  disbelief  in  security  is  personal  and 
individual,  depending  on  the  degree  of  understanding  of  the 
Word  of  God  and  conformity  to  that  Word  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  possesses.  Many  members  in  Calvinistic  churches  are, 
for  want  of  training  in  doctrine,  unable  to  rise  above  the 
rationalism  of  the  Arminian  view,  while  a  few  who  are 
enrolled  in  Arminian  memberships  have  discovered  the 
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gracious  reality  of  eternal  security.  The  significant  fact  will 
speak  for  itself,  that  great  multitudes  upon  right  instruction 
turn  from  Arminianism  to  Calvinism,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  have  been  known  to  turn  from  an  instructed  intel¬ 
ligent  Calvinism  to  Arminianism. 

At  least  three  exceptional  beliefs  which  are  outside  the 
range  of  either  Calvinism  or  Arminianism  should  be  noted: 
(1)  Augustine  held  that  some  might  be  saved  who  were  not 
of  the  elect  and  that  these  might  fall  away.  His  view  never 
gained  a  worthy  following.  Of  this  Augustinian  view  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cunningham  has  written:  “Augustine  seems  to  have 
thought  that  men  who  were  true  believers,  and  who  were 
regenerated,  so  as  to  have  been  really  brought  under  the 
infiuence  of  divine  truth  and  religious  principle,  might  fall 
away  and  finally  perish ;  but  then  he  did  not  think  that  those 
persons  who  might,  or  did,  thus  fall  away  and  perish  belonged 
to  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  predestinated,  or  elected, 
to  life.  He  held  that  all  those  who  were  elected  to  life  must, 
and  did,  persevere,  and  thus  attain  to  salvation.  It  was  of 
course  abundantly  evident,  that  if  God  chose  some  men, 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  to  eternal  life, — and  this 
Augustine  firmly  believed, — these  persons  must,  and  would, 
certainly  be  saved.  Whether  persons  might  believe  and  be 
regenerated  who  had  not  been  predestinated  to  life,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  might  fall  away,  and  thereby  fail  to  attain 
salvation,  is  a  distinct  question;  and  on  this  question  Augus¬ 
tine’s  views  seem  to  have  been  obscured  and  perverted  by 
the  notions  that  then  generally  prevailed  about  the  objects 
and  effects  of  outward  ordinances,  and  especially  by  some¬ 
thing  like  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  has 
been,  perhaps,  as  powerful  and  extensive  a  cause  of  deadly 
error  as  any  doctrine  that  Satan  ever  invented.  Augustine’s 
error,  then,  lay  in  supposing  that  men  might  believe  and  be 
regenerated  who  had  not  been  elected  to  life,  and  might 
consequently  fail  of  ultimate  salvation ;  but  he  never  did,  and 
never  could,  embrace  any  notion  so  irrational  and  inconse¬ 
quential,  as  that  God  could  have  absolutely  chosen  some  even 
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to  life,  and  then  permitted  them  to  fall  away  and  to  perish; 
and  the  negation  of  this  notion,  which  Augustine  never  held, 
constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  Calvinists  have 
taught  upon  the  subject  of  perseverance”  (Op.  cit,  p.  490). 

(2)  Arminius,  whatever  his  followers  have  embraced  of 
part-truth  or  error,  did  not  himself  renounce  the  belief  in 
security.  To  quote  Principal  Cunningham  again:  “Arminius 
never  wholly  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  certain  perseve¬ 
rance  of  all  believers,  even  after  he  had  abandoned  all  the 
other  principles  of  Calvinism,  but  spoke  of  this  as  a  point  on 
which  he  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind,  and  which,  he 
thought,  required  further  investigation, — thus  virtually  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  scriptural 
evidence  on  which  the  doctrine  rests.  His  immediate  followers, 
likewise,  professed  for  a  time  some  hesitation  upon  this 
point;  but  their  contemporary  opponents  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  them  much  credit  for  sincerity  in  the  doubts  which  they 
professed  to  entertain  regarding  it,  because,  while  they  did 
not  for  a  time  directly  and  explicitly  support  a  negative 
conclusion,  the  whole  current  of  their  statements  and  argu¬ 
ments  seemed  plainly  enough  to  indicate  that  they  had 
already  renounced  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  churches  upon  this  subject.  They  very  soon,  even 
before  the  Synod  of  Dort,  openly  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  along  with  the  other  doctrines 
of  Calvinism;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  instance  has  since 
occurred,  in  which  any  Calvinist  has  hesitated  to  maintain 
this  doctrine,  or  any  Arminian  has  hesitated  to  deny  it” 
(Ibid.,  pp.  490-91). 

(3)  Certain  Lutherans  have  contended  that  one  once 
saved  might  fall  away,  but  that  such  a  one  would,  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty,  be  restored  and  saved  in  the  end.  This  con¬ 
ception,  too,  has  secured  no  following. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  discussion 
concerns  those  only  who  are  saved  in  the  New  Testament 
meaning  of  that  word.  Obviously,  there  are  those  who  are 
mere  professors  who  possess  every  outward  appearance — 
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gracious  reality  of  eternal  security.  The  significant  fact  will 
speak  for  itself,  that  great  multitudes  upon  right  instruction 
turn  from  Arminianism  to  Calvinism,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  have  been  known  to  turn  from  an  instructed  intel¬ 
ligent  Calvinism  to  Arminianism. 

At  least  three  exceptional  beliefs  which  are  outside  the 
range  of  either  Calvinism  or  Arminianism  should  be  noted: 
(1)  Augustine  held  that  some  might  be  saved  who  were  not 
of  the  elect  and  that  these  might  fall  away.  His  view  never 
gained  a  worthy  following.  Of  this  Augustinian  view  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cunningham  has  written:  “Augustine  seems  to  have 
thought  that  men  who  were  true  believers,  and  who  were 
regenerated,  so  as  to  have  been  really  brought  under  the 
influence  of  divine  truth  and  religious  principle,  might  fall 
away  and  finally  perish ;  but  then  he  did  not  think  that  those 
persons  who  might,  or  did,  thus  fall  away  and  perish  belonged 
to  the  number  of  those  who  had  been  predestinated,  or  elected, 
to  life.  He  held  that  all  those  who  were  elected  to  life  must, 
and  did,  persevere,  and  thus  attain  to  salvation.  It  was  of 
course  abundantly  evident,  that  if  God  chose  some  men, 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  to  eternal  life, — and  this 
Augustine  firmly  believed, — ^these  persons  must,  and  would, 
certainly  be  saved.  Whether  persons  might  believe  and  be 
regenerated  who  had  not  been  predestinated  to  life,  and  who, 
in  consetjuence,  might  fall  away,  and  thereby  fail  to  attain 
salvation,  is  a  distinct  question;  and  on  this  question  Augus¬ 
tine’s  views  seem  to  have  been  obscured  and  perverted  by 
the  notions  that  then  generally  prevailed  about  the  objects 
and  effects  of  outward  ordinances,  and  especially  by  some¬ 
thing  like  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  has 
been,  perhaps,  as  powerful  and  extensive  a  cause  of  deadly 
error  as  any  doctrine  that  Satan  ever  invented.  Augustine’s 
error,  then,  lay  in  supposing  that  men  might  believe  and  be 
regenerated  who  had  not  been  elected  to  life,  and  might 
consequently  fail  of  ultimate  salvation ;  but  he  never  did,  and 
never  could,  embrace  any  notion  so  irrational  and  inconse¬ 
quential,  as  that  God  could  have  absolutely  chosen  some  even 
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to  life,  and  then  permitted  them  to  fall  away  and  to  perish; 
and  the  negation  of  this  notion,  which  Augustine  never  held, 
constitutes  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  Calvinists  have 
taught  upon  the  subject  of  perseverance”  (Ov^  cit.,  p.  490). 

(2)  Arminius,  whatever  his  followers  have  embraced  of 
part-truth  or  error,  did  not  himself  renounce  the  belief  in 
security.  To  quote  Principal  Cunningham  again:  “Arminius 
never  wholly  renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  certain  perseve¬ 
rance  of  all  believers,  even  after  he  had  abandoned  all  the 
other  principles  of  Calvinism,  but  spoke  of  this  as  a  point  on 
which  he  had  not  fully  made  up  his  mind,  and  which,  he 
thought,  required  further  investigation, — thus  virtually  bear¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  scriptural 
evidence  on  which  the  doctrine  rests.  His  immediate  followers, 
likewise,  professed  for  a  time  some  hesitation  upon  this 
point;  but  their  contemporary  opponents  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  them  much  credit  for  sincerity  in  the  doubts  which  they 
professed  to  entertain  regarding  it,  because,  while  they  did 
not  for  a  time  directly  and  explicitly  support  a  negative 
conclusion,  the  whole  current  of  their  statements  and  argu¬ 
ments  seemed  plainly  enough  to  indicate  that  they  had 
already  renounced  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  the 
Reformed  churches  upon  this  subject.  They  very  soon,  even 
before  the  Synod  of  Dort,  openly  renounced  the  doctrine  of 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  along  with  the  other  doctrines 
of  Calvinism ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  instance  has  since 
occurred,  in  which  any  Calvinist  has  hesitated  to  maintain 
this  doctrine,  or  any  Arminian  has  hesitated  to  deny  it” 
(Ibid.,  pp.  490-91). 

(3)  Certain  Lutherans  have  contended  that  one  once 
saved  might  fall  away,  but  that  such  a  one  would,  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty,  be  restored  and  saved  in  the  end.  This  con¬ 
ception,  too,  has  secured  no  following. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  discussion 
concerns  those  only  who  are  saved  in  the  New  Testament 
meaning  of  that  word.  Obviously,  there  are  those  who  are 
mere  professors  who  possess  every  outward  appearance — 
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baptism,  church  affiliation,  sympathy,  and  service — who  are 
lacking  features  that  really  identify  a  saved  person.  It  is 
assured  that  mere  professors  “go  out”  eventually  from  the 
company  of  the  believers.  The  Apostle  John  states  respecting 
mere  professors  that  “they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were 
not  of  us;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  continued  with  us:  but  they  went  out,  that  they  might 
be  made  manifest  that  they  were  not  all  of  us”  (1  John 
2:19).  In  the  words  “They  went  out  from  us,”  there  is  a 
superficial  relationship  acknowledged.  Similarly,  in  the  words 
“They  were  not  of  us,”  another  relationship  is  recognized. 
The  former  could  mean  no  more  than  a  profession,  while  the 
latter  implies  the  existence  of  the  eternal  bonds  which  those 
who  went  out  did  not  share.  God  does  not  fail  to  discern  the 
true  classification  of  men.  It  is  written  of  Him :  “Nevertheless 
the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.  And,  Let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity”  (2  Tim. 
2:19).  None  could  go  out  from  the  company  of  believers  who 
had  not  first  been  with  them  and  those  thus  with  them,  of 
whom  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  not  of  them,  could  be 
with  them  only  in  the  sense  that  they  were  mere  professors 
(cf.  Matt.  13:3-7). 

The  keeping  power  of  God  is  vouchsafed  only  to  those 
who  are  saved.  When  Arminians  assert  that  supposed  Chris- 
tions  have  ceased  to  function  as  such,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
sifting  process  which  is  described  by  the  words,  “They  went 
out  from  us  .  .  .  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they 
were  not  all  of  us.” 

In  concluding  this  word  of  introduction,  it  may  serve  a 
worthy  purpose  to  point  out  (1)  that  the  truth  of  eternal 
security  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  salvation  itself.  This 
fact,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  made  clear  in  the  discussion 
which  follows,  as  it  has  been  made  clear  from  the  analysis 
of  divine  grace  which  has  gone  before.  If  salvation  is  no 
more  than  a  detached  coin  which  one  holds  in  the  hand  and 
is  secure  only  by  virtue  of  a  feeble  grasp,  it  might  easily. 
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nay,  almost  certainly,  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  salvation 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  being  composed  of  unchangeable 
and  imperishable  elements,  and  in  every  aspect  of  it  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  perfect  and  immutable  merit  of  the  Son  of 
God,  there  can  be  no  failure.  Indeed  there  can  be,  and  too 
often  is,  personal  sin  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  is  saved; 
but,  as  has  been  seen,  that  is  accounted  for  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  God’s  holiness  upon  another  and  all-sufficient 
basis.  (2)  Actually,  there  are  no  proper  grounds  for  drawing 
a  distinction  between  salvation  and  safekeeping,  though  for 
practical  purposes  such  a  distinction  may  be  set  up.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  preceding  discussion  on  that  which  God  under¬ 
takes  when  He  saves  a  soul,  demonstrates  the  truthfulness 
of  the  assertion  that  God  is  not  offering  a  salvation  to  men 
which  is  not  eternal  in  its  very  nature;  and  in  spite  of  all 
human  experience,  which  is  too  often  cited  as  a  determining 
factor,  it  is  true  that  no  soul  once  saved  has  ever  been,  or 
ever  will  be,  lost  again.  Doubts  about  the  security  of  those 
who  are  saved  may  be  traced  almost  universally  to  a  failure 
to  comprehend  the  reality  of  that  which  God  accomplishes  in 
sovereign  grace. 

These  declarations,  confessedly  dogmatic,  will  be  defended 
in  the  following  pages.  This  thesis  will  follow  a  twofold 
analysis  in  the  next  two  sections,  namely,  (1)  the  Arminian 
view  and  (2)  the  Calvinistic  view. 

THE  ARMINIAN  VIEW  OP  SECURITY 

Though  but  little  reference  has  been  made  in  this  work 
to  one  of  them,  three  systems  of  theology  have  flourished 
which  offer  their  varying  contentions  in  the  field  of  Soteri- 
ology.  These  systems  are  Socinianism,  Arminianism,  and 
Calvinism.  Socinianism  and  Calvinism  are  as  far  removed 
the  one  from  the  other  as  midnight  and  noontime.  Socinian¬ 
ism  in  its  day  denied  almost  every  feature  of  Christian 
doctrine,  while  Calvinism  adheres  rigidly  to  the  revelation 
God  has  given.  It  is  Calvinism  which  seeks  to  honor  God — 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — ^by  its  views  respecting  depravity, 
human  guilt,  and  human  helplessness,  and  these  in  the  light 
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of  divine  sovereignty,  divine  supremacy,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  divine  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  Arminianism  sustains  an 
intermediate  ground  between  the  rationalism  of  Socinianism 
and  the  determined  Biblical  character  of  Calvinism.  A  certain 
group  of  Arminians  have  leaned  toward  Socinianism  and 
were  these  advocates  consistent  they,  like  the  Socinians, 
would  deny  the  work  of  Christ  and  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  more  conservative  Arminians — such  as 
Arminius  himself — though  inconsistent  with  themselves  and 
steeped  in  Socinian  rationalism  in  their  approach  to  every 
soteriological  truth,  do  evince  a  degree  of  amenability  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  doctrines  which  that  Word  exhibits. 

There  are  truths,  such  as  the  lost  estate  of  man  through 
sin  and  the  need  of  salvation,  that  are  common  to  Arminians 
and  Calvinists  alike.  On  the  ground  of  these  common  beliefs 
a  degree  of  united  effort  in  evangelism  has  been  possible 
between  the  representatives  of  these  two  systems.  The  real 
controversy  between  the  two,  however,  has  not  been  aban¬ 
doned,  nor  could  it  be.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  case  of 
each  major  theme  related  to  Soteriology  the  Arminian  posi¬ 
tion  is  weak  and  inaccurate  and  to  that  extent  misleading.  The 
instructed  preacher  and  teacher  will  contend  for  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  What  may  be  passed  over  in  the 
interests  of  harmony  in  united  Christian  service  cannot  as 
easily  be  passed  over  when  a  worthy  declaration  of  truth 
is  called  for.  Along  with  this,  it  should  be  pointed  out — and 
history  will  verify  the  assertion — that  sustained,  extended, 
unprejudiced  study  of  the  Sacred  Text  must  and,  therefore, 
does  lead  to  the  Calvinistic  position.  It  is  conceivable  hypo¬ 
thetically  that  both  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  are  wrong, 
but  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  both  to  be  right.  The  Bible 
offers  no  contradictions.  If  one  system  is  right,  the  other  is 
wrong.  There  is  no  compromise  possible.  Through  extended 
study  uncounted  multitudes  have  turned  from  Arminianism 
to  Calvinism;  but  history  offers  few,  if  any,  examples  of  an 
opposite  movement. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  the  appellations 
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Arminianism  and  Calvinism  are  no  more  than  convenient 
names  for  general  systems  and  that  in  each  of  these  systems 
there  is  represented  a  wide  latitude  of  variation  in  the 
doctrine  being  held.  As  already  indicated,  Arminius  himself 
did  not  hold  the  extreme  views  which  some  of  his  followers 
have  advanced,  yet  they  retain  the  Arminian  name.  In  like 
manner,  the  very  fact  that  there  are  at  least  two  schools  of 
Calvinists  precludes  the  possibility  of  Calvin  being  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  every  form  of  doctrine  which  appears  under  his 
name.  Under  other  disciplines  the  student  would  do  well  to 
read  attentively  the  extended  history  covering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  of  these  systems. 

In  respect  to  the  truth  of  eternal  security,  it  will  be 
noted,  as  of  other  major  doctrines,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  in  agreement  with  all  sincere  men.  In  the  light  of  the  dis¬ 
agreement  which  obtains,  the  student  can  do  no  more  than 
to  be  amenable  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  two  claims — that 
the  Christian  is  secure  and  that  he  is  insecure — present  a 
complete  contradiction  and  no  middle  ground  or  compromise 
could  possibly  be  found. 

While  the  doctrine  of  security  may  not  represent  the  most 
important  difference  which  exists  between  these  two  theo¬ 
logical  systems,  neither  the  claim  respecting  security  nor  the 
claim  respecting  insecurity  can  be  maintained  apart  from  the 
effort  to  harmonize  each  with  the  whole  body  of  soteriological 
truth.  Bitterness  between  the  advocates  of  these  divergent 
systems  could  hardly  be  avoided  when  there  is  no  way  of 
reconciliation  between  them;  and  this  controversy  is  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the  question. 
The  issue  that  is  paramount  is  whether  the  saving  work  of 
Christ  on  the  cross  includes  the  safekeeping  of  the  one  who 
trusts  Him,  or  not.  Th^s  is  the  central  and  precise  issue  in 
the  controversy.  Either  Christ  did  enough  by  His  death  con¬ 
cerning  the  believer’s  sin  that  it  can  be  said  that  “there  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (though  it  is  not  said  that  there  is  no  chastisement), 
or  He  did  not.  Again,  either  Christ  did  enough  by  His  death 
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and  resurrection  in  fulfilling  the  sweet  savor  type,  that  it  can 
be  said  that  the  believer  possesses  eternal  life  and  the  perfect 
standing  of  the  Son  of  God,  being  in  Him,  or  He  did  not.  If 
there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  removal  of  condemna¬ 
tion  and  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  impartation  of  eternal 
life  and  the  imputing  of  Christ’s  merit,  then  the  most  vital 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  are  rendered  void.  It  is  these 
compelling  features  of  truth  which  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence  from  Arminian  writings.  Arminian  theologians  are 
a  product  of  the  limited  teachings  which  are  presented  in 
their  schools  from  generation  to  generation,  and  therefore 
the  deeper  realities  are  not  known  by  them.  To  know  these 
realities  is  to  embrace  them,  for  they  constitute  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  Pauline  gospel. 

The  Arminian  view  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into 
three  general  features:  (1)  the  Arminian  view  of  major 
soteriological  doctrines,  (2)  the  Arminian  emphasis  upon 
human  experience  and  reason,  and  (3)  the  Arminian  appeal 
to  the  Scriptures. 

I.  THE  ABMINIAN  VIEW  OF  A£AJOR  SOTERIOLOGICAL  DOCTRINES 

The  field  is  properly  restricted  in  this  discussion  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  soteriological  doctrine.  The  consideration  of  the 
Arminian  view  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  death  is  not  entered 
upon  here  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  had  an 
extended  treatment  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work.  The 
doctrines  to  be  noted  are:  (a)  the  Arminian  view  of  original 
sin,  (b)  the  Arminian  view  of  universal  and  efficacious  call¬ 
ing,  (c)  the  Arminian  view  of  divine  decrees,  (d)  the  Armin¬ 
ian  view  of  the  fall,  (e)  the  Arminian  view  of  omniscience, 
(f)  the  Arminian  view  of  divine  sovereignty,  and  (g)  the 
Arminian  view  of  sovereign  grace. 

1.  The  Arminian  View  op  Original  Sin.  It  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  a  system  of  doctrine,  which  builds  so  much  on 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  and  contends  that  all  men  are 
by  virtue  of  a  common  grace  enabled  to  act  without  natural  or 
supernatural  restraint  in  the  matter  of  their  own  salvation, 
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to  defend  unconditionally  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  It 
is  observable  that  Arminianism  has  put  but  little  emphasis 
upon  the  teaching  respecting  that  inability  which  is  the 
nature  and  essence  of  original  sin.  The  Arminian  notion  of 
depravity,  whatever  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  its  original  form, 
is  largely  overcome,  it  is  contended,  by  a  fancied  common 
grace.  However,  in  the  working  of  this  scheme,  one  of  the 
Arminian  inconsistencies — a  withdrawing  with  one  hand 
what  is  bestowed  with  the  other — is  displayed.  It  is  rather 
too  much  to  suppose  that  a  common  grace — itself  without 
Biblical  justification — is  a  complete  corrective  of  total  de¬ 
pravity;  and  it  will  not  be  without  explanation,  in  part  at 
least,  if,  starting  with  such  a  premise  as  their  idea  of  common 
grace  provides,  the  Arminians  drift  into  equally  unscriptural 
notions  respecting  sanctification  and  sinless  perfection.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  will  of  man,  which  is  supposed  to  be  emancipated 
by  common  grace,  may,  as  effectually,  defeat  the  realization 
of  that  which  is  best.  It  is  certain,  when  given  an  unre¬ 
strained  freedom  of  volition,  that  volition  will  not  always 
turn  in  the  right  direction  or  toward  God.  It  may  as  readily 
turn  from  God,  and  that,  it  is  contended,  even  after  years  of 
life  and  experience  in  a  regenerate  state.  Over  against  this 
fallacious  rationalism — ^this  unsupported  theory  and  feeble 
deification  of  man — the  Scriptures  assert,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  the  Calvinists  teach,  that  man  is  totally  depraved, 
that  God  must  and  does  move  in  behalf  of  fallen  man  for  his 
salvation — even  engendering  saving  faith — and  that  salva¬ 
tion,  being  distinctly  a  work  of  God,  is,  like  all  His  works, 
incapable  of  failure.  It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  erro¬ 
neous  exaltation  of  the  human  ability  in  the  beginning 
becomes  man’s  effectual  undoing  in  the  end.  Over  against 
this,  the  man  who  is  totally  incompetent,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  God,  who  acts  in  sovereign  grace,  is  saved  and  safe 
forever.  For  such  an  achievement  the  glory  is  not  to  be 
shared  by  fallen  man  but  is  altogether  due  God  alone. 

2.  The  Arminian  View  op  Universal  and  Efficacious 
Calling.  Without  reference  to  a  limited  or  an  unlimited 
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redemption — which  theme  some  theologians  are  determined 
to  bring  into  the  discussion  of  an  efficacious  call  and  which 
it  is  believed  has  but  a  remote  relation  to  the  subject  in 
hand — the  real  question  is  whether,  as  the  Arminian  con¬ 
tends,  the  divine  influence  upon  men  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  the  gospel  and  to  be  saved  is  that  common 
grace  which  the  Arminian  claims  is  bestowed  upon  all  men, 
or  whether  that  divine  enablement,  as  the  Calvinist  declares, 
is  a  specific,  personal  call  of  the  individual  by  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  moves  that  one  to  understand  and  intelligently  to 
accept  the  saving  grace  of  God  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  If  the 
contention  of  the  Arminian  be  true — that  God  gives  no  more 
enablement  to  one  than  to  another — the  fact  that,  when  the 
gospel  is  preached  alike  to  each,  one  is  saved  and  another  is 
not,  becomes  a  matter  of  the  human  will  which,  it  is  claimed, 
either  accepts  or  rejects  the  gracious  invitation.  Such  an 
arrangement  might  seem  plausible  were  it  not  for  that  array 
of  Scripture,  already  considered  in  another  connection,  which 
declares  that  man  has  no  power  to  move  himself  toward  God. 
The  New  Testament  not  only  lends  no  support  to  the  Armin¬ 
ian  notion  of  common  grace,  but  definitely  teaches  that  men 
are  helpless  in  their  fallen  estate  (cf.  Rom.  3:11;  1  Cor.  2:14; 
2  Cor.  4:3-4;  Eph.  2:8-9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Calvinist 
contends  that,  when  God  by  His  Spirit  inclines  one  to  receive 
Christ,  that  one,  in  so  doing,  acts  only  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  choice.  It  is  obvious  that  to  present  a  convincing 
argument  to  a  person  which  leads  that  person  to  make  a 
decision,  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  coercion  of  the 
will.  In  such  a  case,  every  function  of  the  will  is  preserved 
and,  in  relation  to  the  gospel,  it  remains  true  that  “whoever 
will  may  come”;  yet  back  of  this  truth  is  the  deeper  revela¬ 
tion  that  no  fallen  man  wills  to  accept  Christ  until  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  16:7-11).  Principal  Cunning¬ 
ham  writes  on  this  general  problem  as  follows:  “It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  conception  of  the  alternatives 
in  the  explanation  of  this  matter,  according  as  the  Calvinistic 
or  the  Arminian  doctrine  upon  the  subject  is  adopted.  The 
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thing  to  be  accounted  for  is, — ^the  positive  production  of  faith 
and  regeneration  in  some  men;  while  others  continue,  under 
the  same  outward  call  and  privileges,  in  their  natural  state 
of  impenitence  and  unbelief.  Now  this  is  just  virtually  the 
question.  Who  maketh  those  who  have  passed  from  death  to 
life,  and  are  now  advancing  towards  heaven,  to  differ  from 
those  who  are  still  walking  in  the  broad  way?  Is  it  God?  or 
is  it  themselves?  The  Calvinists  hold  that  it  is  God  who 
makes  this  difference ;  the  Arminians — however  they  may  try 
to  conceal  this,  by  general  statements  about  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit — virtually  and  practically 
ascribe  the  difference  to  believers  themselves.  God  has  given 
sufficient  grace — everything  necessary  for  effecting  the  result 
— to  others  as  well  as  to  them.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
call  addressed  to  them,  or  in  the  grace  vouchsafed  to  them. 
This  is  equal  and  alike.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  result; 
and  from  the  sufficiency  and  consequent  substantial  equality 
of  the  universal  grace  vouchsafed,  this  difference  in  the  re¬ 
sult  must  necessarily  be  ascribed,  as  to  its  real  adequate 
cause,  to  something  in  themselves, — not  to  God’s  grace,  not 
to  what  He  graciously  bestowed  upon  them,  but  to  what  they 
themselves  were  able  to  do,  and  have  done,  in  improving 
aright  what  God  communicated  to  them.  If  sufficient  grace 
is  communicated  to  all  who  are  outwardly  called,  then  no 
more  than  what  is  sufficient  is  communicated  to  those  who 
actually  repent  and  believe;  for,  to  assert  this,  is  virtually  to 
deny  or  retract  the  position,  that  what  was  communicated 
to  those  who  continue  impenitent  and  unbelieving,  was  suffi¬ 
cient  or  adequate,  and  thus  to  contradict  their  fundamental 
doctrine  upon  this  whole  subject.  And  when  the  true  state  of 
the  question,  and  the  real  alternatives  involved,  are  thus 
brought  out,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  and  proving  that 
the  Arminian  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  plain  teaching 
of  Scripture, — as  to  the  great  principles  which  regulate  or 
determine  men’s  spiritual  character  and  eternal  destiny, — 
the  true  source  and  origin  of  all  that  is  spiritually  good  in 
them, — ^the  real  nature  of  faith  and  regeneration,  as  implying 
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changes  which  men  are  utterly  unable  to  produce,  or  even  to 
co-operate,  in  the  first  instance,  in  originating;  and  as  being 
not  only  the  work  of  God  in  men, — the  gift  of  God  to  men, — 
but  also,  and  more  particularly,  as  being  in  every  instance  the 
result  of  a  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — an  operation 
represented  as  altogether  peculiar  and  distinguishing, — ^be 
stowed  upon  some  and  not  upon  others,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  God’s  own  will,  and  certainly  or  infallibly  effecting, 
wherever  it  is  bestowed,  all  those  things  that  accompany 
salvation”  (Historical  Theology,  3rd  ed.,  II,  404-6). 

Again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Arminian  exaltation  of  the 
human  will  in  the  matter  of  personal  salvation  encourages 
those  same  Arminians  to  contend,  as  they  do,  that  the  same 
free  will  by  which  the  individual  accepts  Christ  is  itself  able 
to  depart  from  God  after  he  is  saved.  To  such  rationalistic 
conclusions,  the  Word  of  God,  which  asserts  the  inability 
of  man  to  turn  to  God,  lends  no  support.  It  is  rather  revealed 
that,  after  one  is  saved,  “it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure”  (Phil.  2:13); 
nor  does  this  continuous  inclination  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Christian’s  volition  partake  in  any  respect  of  a  coercion  of 
the  human  will. 

3.  The  Arminian  View  of  Divine  Decrees.  Under  this 
aspect  of  the  general  theme,  this  solemn  truth  respecting 
God  is  approached  again.  None  but  the  most  careless  will  fail 
to  recognize  that  the  subject  of  divine  decrees,  with  its  corre¬ 
sponding  doctrines  of  predestination,  election,  and  reproba¬ 
tion,  involves  the  contemplation  of  the  most  fathomless, 
inaccessible,  and  mysterious  themes  to  which  the  human 
mind  may  be  addressed.  To  comprehend  this  vast  subject 
would  be  equivalent  to  comprehending  the  mind  of  God.  That 
difficulties  arise  in  the  mind  of  man  when  reflecting  on  so 
great  a  subject  is  to  be  expected,  since  it  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Similarly,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  this  topic 
in  all  its  bearings — philosophical,  theological,  and  practical — 
has  been  more  considered  than  any  other;  yet  the  mysteries 
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involved  must  remain  inscrutable  until  the  greater  light  of 
another  world  breaks  upon  the  human  mind. 

In  its  simple  form,  the  question  now  in  view  may  be 
stated  thus:  Did  God  have  a  plan  in  eternity  which  He  is 
executing  in  time?  The  two  extreme  positions — Socinianism 
and  Calvinism — may  well  be  compared  at  this  point.  The 
former  held  that  all  future  events  which  depend  upon  sec¬ 
ondary  causes,  such  as  the  human  will,  are  by  necessity 
unknowable  even  to  God,  while  the  Calvinists  maintain  that 
God  has  not  only  ordained  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass,  but 
is  executing  the  same  through  His  providence.  Midway 
between  these  so  divergent  conceptions  is  the  position  of  the 
Arminians — a  position  in  which  conflicting  ideas  appear. 
Arminians  have  not  been  willing  to  deny  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  in  agreement  with  the  Socinians ;  nor  have  they  been 
willing  to  accept  that  estimation  of  God  which  accords  to 
Him  the  unconditional  authority  to  act,  power  to  achieve, 
and  purpose  to  govern,  in  all  that  cometh  to  pass.  Therefore, 
the  doctrines  of  divine  decrees,  of  predestination,  of  sovereign 
election,  and  of  retribution  are  by  the  Arminians  either 
directly  denied  or  explained  away  by  recourse  to  reason.  At 
times  the  plain  assertions  of  the  Sacred  Text  have  been 
distorted  in  this  effort.  They  claim  that  God  had  no  other 
decree  respecting  the  salvation  of  men  than  that  He  would 
save  those  who  believe,  and  condemn  and  reprobate  those 
who  do  not  believe.  Beyond  this,  man  is  responsible  apart 
from  any  divine  relationship.  Having  sent  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  remove  the  insuperable  obstacle  of  sin  and  having 
removed  man's  inability  by  a  bestowal  upon  him  of  a 
supposed  common  grace,  man  is  left  to  make  his  own  choice, 
though,  of  course,  the  gospel  must  be  preached  unto  him. 
According  to  this  plan,  God  determines  nothing,  bestows 
nothing  apart  from  the  removal  of  inability,  and  secures 
nothing.  Certain  individuals  are  chosen  of  God  only  in  the 
sense  that  He  foresaw  their  faith  and  good  works — ^which 
faith  and  good  works  arise  in  themselves  and  are  not  divinely 
wrought.  In  the  end,  according  to  this  system,  man  is  his 
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own  savior.  A  salvation  which  originates  in  such  uncer¬ 
tainties,  builds  upon  mere  foreknowledge  of  human  merit, 
and  exalts  the  human  will  to  the  place  of  sovereignty,  cannot 
make  place  for  the  doctrine  of  security,  since  eternal  security 
of  those  who  are  saved  depends  on  the  sovereign  undertakings 
of  God. 

4.  The  Arminian  View  of  the  Fall.  A  return  to  a  full 
discussion  of  the  fall  of  man,  already  pursued  at  length,  is 
uncalled  for  here.  What  has  been  written  before  must  serve 
as  a  background  for  this  brief  reference  to  a  theme  so 
extended  and  mysterious. 

Far  more  than  is  sometimes  realized,  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  man  is  closely  related  to  the  whole  Biblical  scheme  of 
predestination.  Apart  from  the  fall  with  its  complete  ruin  of 
the  race,  there  could  be  no  sufficient  basis  for  the  doctrine  of 
sovereign  grace  with  its  utter  disregard  for  human  merit, 
nor  for  a  defense  against  the  notion  that  sovereign  election 
represents  a  respect  of  personal  qualities  in  man  on  the  part 
of  God.  Arminians  of  the  older  school  have  not  denied  the 
fall  of  man,  or  the  extent  of  that  fall.  They  suppose,  however, 
no  matter  how  complete  the  fall,  that  it  is  overcome  by  the 
bestowal  of  common  grace.  From  the  moment  that  grace  is 
bestowed,  the  case  of  a  man  is  different.  Ability  on  man’s 
part  to  act  for  or  against  the  will  of  God  becomes  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Arminian  structure  of  Soteriology.  The  supposed 
ability  to  reject  God  not  only  conditions  and  makes  contingent 
the  salvation  of  men  to  the  extent  that  God  may  assume  no 
more  than  to  foreknow  what  man  will  do,  but  that  supposed 
ability  survives  after  regeneration  and  renders  it  possible 
for  the  redeemed  to  degenerate  back  to  their  original  lost 
estate.  Calvinists  maintain  that  men  are  wholly  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  or  to  take  one  step  in  the  direction  of 
their  own  salvation,  that  men  have  no  claim  upon  God  for 
salvation  because  of  merit,  and  that  the  salvation  of  men  is 
a  divine  undertaking  built  upon  a  righteous  ground  which 
not  only  provides  a  holy  God  with  freedom  to  save  meritless 
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men,  but  provides  as  well  the  same  righteous  freedom  on 
God’s  part  by  which  He  can  keep  them  saved  forever. 

When  this  divinely  wrought  arrangement  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men  through  grace  is  abandoned  and  a  merit  system 
for  man  is  substituted,  as  the  Arminians  choose  to  do,  they 
find  themselves  beset  with  fears,  backslidings,  and  failures 
which  have  no  recognition  in  the  New  Testament.  A  grave 
question  arises  under  the  Arminian  system,  namely,  whether 
men  who  have  been  impressed  with  the  notion  that  they  are 
to  a  large  degree  their  own  saviors  and  keepers,  will  ever 
find  the  rest  and  peace  which  is  the  portion  of  those  who 
have  ceased  from  their  own  works  and  are  wholly  cast 
upon  God. 

5.  The  Arminian  View  of  Omniscience.  No  slight  dif¬ 
ficulty  for  the  Arminian  system  arises  from  the  obvious  fact 
that  God  could  foreknow  nothing  as  certain  in  the  future 
unless  He  had  Himself  made  it  certain  by  foreordination. 
Neither  could  foreknowledge  function  apart  from  foreordina¬ 
tion,  nor  foreordination  apart  from  foreknowledge.  Merely  to 
foreknow  what  will  be  determined  by  secondary  causes,  leaves 
the  entire  program  of  events  adrift  without  chart  or  compass. 
According  to  His  Word,  God  assuredly  foreknows,  foreordains, 
and  executes.  Every  prediction  of  the  Bible  incorporates  these 
elements,  and  nowhere  more  conclusively  than  in  the  events 
connected  with  the  death  of  Christ.  God  foreknew  that  His  Son 
would  die  upon  a  cross,  but  He  did  more  about  it  than  merely 
to  foreknow.  Peter  declares  that  Christ  as  the  Lamb  was 
“foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world”  (1  Pet. 
1:20) ;  and  so  great  an  event  could  not  be  left  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  human  wills.  “Wicked  hands”  crucified  the  Son  of 
God,  but  this  was  according  to  the  “determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God”  (Acts  2:23).  The  salvation  of  each 
individual  who  believes  on  Christ  is  no  more  an  accident  of 
human  determination  than  is  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Armin¬ 
ian  idea  of  election  to  eternal  glory  on  the  part  of  some,  is  that 
it  includes  those  who  believe  on  Christ,  persevere,  and  die  in 
the  faith,  whereas  the  Scriptures  teach  that  certain  men 
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believe,  persevere,  and  die  in  the  faith  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  elect  and  destined  to  eternal  glory.  When  man 
is  given  the  responsibility  of  working  out  his  own  eternal 
destiny,  as  Arminianism  expects  him  to  do,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  this  could  be  done  as  effectively  whether  God 
foreknew  it  or  not.  Security,  according  to  the  Arminian 
conception  of  it,  is  that  which  God  foreknew  men  would  do 
in  their  own  behalf  and,  since  the  human  element  bulks 
largely  in  it,  the  actual  arrival  of  a  soul  in  heaven’s  glory 
is  more  or  less  accidental — certainly  not  predetermined  and 
executed  by  God. 

6.  The  Arminian  View  of  Divine  Sovereignty.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  who  are  of  a  pious  mind  that  God  is  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  and  that  He  exercises  His 
authority  and  power  to  that  end.  That  He  is  putting  into 
effect  precisely  what  He  had  before  designed,  would  not 
create  prejudice  as  a  proposition  by  itself,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  such  an  admission  leads  on  logically  to  the 
Calvinistic  position  respecting  the  predestination,  justifi¬ 
cation,  and  glorification  of  all  whom  He  has  chosen  for 
eternal  salvation.  Calvinists  contend  that  God  acts  in  perfect 
reason,  but  upon  a  level  much  higher  than  may  be  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  human  understanding;  and  therefore  they  do 
not  assume  to  assign  a  reason  for  all  of  God’s  ways  in  the 
universe  and  with  men.  Arminians,  however,  seek  to  assign 
a  reason  for  God’s  dealings  with  men  and  do,  by  so  much, 
deny  His  sovereignty.  It  is  a  worthy  attitude  to  believe  that 
God  rules  over  all  things,  executing  precisely  His  own  will 
and  purpose,  and  that  in  doing  this  He  acts  always  within 
the  limitations  which  His  adorable  attributes  impose.  It 
follows,  also,  that,  because  of  His  omnipotence,  God  could 
have  prevented  any  and  every  form  of  evil,  and  that,  as  evil 
is  present,  it  is  serving  a  purpose  which  is  worthy  of  God 
and  which  will,  in  the  end,  be  recognized  as  worthy  by  all 
intelligences.  Arminians  tend  to  discredit  the  sovereignty 
of  God  by  assuming  that  events  are  not  necessarily  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  a  place  or  part  in  the  divine  will.  This 
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has  led  to  much  discussion  regarding  the  divine  volition. 
Arminians  are  wont  to  distinguish  an  antecedent  will  from 
a  consequent  will  in  God.  The  former  moves  Him  to  save  all 
men,  while  the  latter  is  conditioned  by  the  conduct  of  men. 
The  antecedent  will  is  not  a  sovereign  will;  it,  too,  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  human  action.  Such  a  conception  is  far  removed 
from  the  Calvinistic  teaching  concerning  the  efficacious  will 
of  God — that  which  not  only  elects  to  save  some,  but  actually 
does  save  them  and  preserve  them,  having  anticipated  all 
things  requisite  to  that  end  and  having  provided  those  re¬ 
quisite  things.  As  before  stated,  the  two  impediments  or 
barriers  which  stood  in  the  way  were  sin  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  In  the  sacrificial  death  of  His  Son,  God  dealt 
finally  with  the  obstacle  which  sin  engenders.  By  moving 
the  hearts  of  men  to  desire  His  saving  grace  (which  acts 
have  no  semblance  to  coercion).  He  removes  the  obstruction 
which  the  free  will  of  man  might  impose.  The  two  systems — 
Arminianism  and  Calvinism — are  each  consistent  at  this 
point  within  themselves.  The  Arminian  contends  that  man 
is  supreme  and  that  God  is  compelled  to  adjust  Himself  to 
that  scheme  of  things.  The  Calvinist  contends  that  God  is 
supreme  and  that  man  is  called  upon  to  be  conformed  to 
that  revelation.  The  Arminian  is  deprived  of  the  exalted 
blessing  which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  believe  the  sub¬ 
lime  facts  of  predestination,  election,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  because  he  hesitates  to  embrace  them  in  their  full-orbed 
reality.  Having  incorporated  into  his  scheme  the  finite  human 
element,  all  certainty  about  the  future  is  for  the  Arminian 
overclouded  with  doubts.  Having  made  the  purpose  of  God 
contingent,  the  execution  of  that  purpose  must  be  contingent. 
By  so  much  the  glorious,  divine  arrangement  by  which  the 
ungodly  may  go  to  heaven,  is  replaced  by  the  mere  moral 
program  in  which  only  good  people  may  have  a  hope. 

7.  The  Arminian  Veiw  of  Sovereign  Grace.  As  certainly 
as  there  are  two  widely  separated  and  divergent  forms  of 
religion  in  the  world — in  the  one,  God  saves  man  and  in  the 
other,  man  saves  himself — so  definitely  Calvinism  and  Ar- 
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minianism  are  withdrawn  the  one  from  the  other.  All  the 
forms  of  religion  that  men  cherish  are,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  class  which  is  identified  by  the  obligation  resting  upon 
man  to  save  himself ;  and  in  this  group,  because  of  its  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  element  of  human  merit  must  be  recognized, 
the  Arminian  system  is  classed.  Standing  alone  and  isolated 
by  its  commitment  to  the  doctrine  of  pure  uncompromising 
grace,  the  true  Christian  faith,  as  set  forth  by  the  great 
Apostle  and  later  defended  by  Calvin  and  by  uncounted 
theologians  before  and  since  his  day,  is  a  system  of  Soteri- 
ology  characterized  by  its  fundamental  feature  that  God, 
unaided  and  to  His  own  unshared  and  unchangeable  glory, 
originates,  executes,  and  consummates  the  salvation  of  man. 
The  sole  requirement  on  the  human  side  is  that  man  receive 
what  God  has  to  give.  This  he  does,  he  is  told,  by  believing 
upon  Christ  as  his  Savior.  Arminianism  distorts  this  sublime, 
divine  undertaking  by  the  intrusion  of  human  features  at 
every  step  of  the  way.  It  can  rise  no  higher  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Word  of  God  respecting  sovereign  election, 
than  to  claim  that  it  consists  in  the  action  of  divine  fore¬ 
knowledge  by  which  God  foresees  the  men  of  faith,  holiness, 
and  constancy.  This  interpretation  not  only  reverses  the 
order  of  truth — the  Scriptures  declare  that  men  are  elected 
unto  holiness  and  not  on  account  of  holiness — but  intrudes  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  divine  program  in  salvation  the 
grace-destroying  element  of  human  merit.  In  the  matter  of 
the  one  condition  of  believing  on  Christ  for  salvation,  the 
Arminians  have  constantly  added  various  requirements  to 
the  one  which  is  divinely  appointed,  and  all  of  these  infringe 
upon  this  one  essential  of  pure  grace  by  adding  to  it  the 
element  of  human  works.  Similarly,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
believer’s  safekeeping,  which  is  declared  to  be  altogether  a 
work  of  God,  Arminianism  makes  security  to  be  contingent 
upon  human  conduct.  Arminians  seem  strangely  blinded  in 
the  matter  of  comprehending  the  divine  plan  by  which,  apart 
from  all  features  of  human  merit,  sinners  are  elected  in  past 
ages  without  respect  to  future  worthiness,  saved  at  the 
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present  time  on  the  sole  condition  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
kept  to  the  eternal  ages  to  come  through  the  power  of  God 
on  a  basis  which  sustains  no  relation  to  human  conduct.  In 
reality,  to  assert  so  much  is  to  declare  that  Arminians  are  blind 
to  the  true  gospel  of  divine  grace  which  is  the  central  truth 
of  Christianity — that  is,  if  the  Pauline  revelation  is  to  be 
considered  at  all.  Over  against  this  and  in  conformity  to  the 
New  Testament,  Calvinists  assert  that  election  is  on  a  basis 
of  grace  which  foresees  no  human  merit  in  those  chosen, 
that  present  salvation  is  by  faith  or  belief  alone,  and  that 
those  saved  are  kept  wholly  by  divine  grace  without  reference 
to  human  worthiness. 

It  would  seem  wholly  unnecessary  to  remind  the  student 
again  that  there  is  an  important  body  of  truth  which  condi¬ 
tions  the  believer’s  daily  life  after  he  is  saved,  and  that  his 
life  is  motivated,  not  by  a  requirement  that  works  of  merit 
must  be  added  to  the  perfect  divine  undertaking  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  saving  grace,  but  is  motivated  by  the  most  reasonable 
obligation  to  “walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  [calling]  where¬ 
with  he  is  called”  (Eph.  4:1).  Behaving  well  as  a  son  is  far 
removed  in  principle  from  the  idea  of  behaving  well  to  be¬ 
come  a  son.  It  is  the  blight  of  Arminian  soteriology  that  it 
seems  incapable  of  recognizing  this  distinction,  and  therefore 
does  not  allow  a  place  for  the  action  of  pure  grace  in  the 
realization  of  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  through  a  perfect 
salvation  and  an  eternal  safekeeping  apart  from  any  and 
every  form  of  human  merit  or  cooperation. 

Though  much  must  be  made  of  this  theme  in  other  connec¬ 
tions,  a  word  is  in  order  at  this  point  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  term  sovereign  grace — a  term  employed  by  Calvinists 
with  genuine  satisfaction,  but  both  rejected  and  avoided  by 
Arminians.  Sovereign  grace  originates  and  is  at  once  a  com¬ 
plete  reality  in  the  mind  of  God  when  He,  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  elects  a  company  who  are  by  His  limitless 
power  to  be  presented  in  glory  conformed  to  the  image  of  His 
Son.  By  so  much  they  are  to  be  to  all  intelligences  the  means 
by  which  He  will  manifest  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace 
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(Eph.  2:7).  This  manifestation  will  correspond  to  His  infinity 
and  will  satisfy  Him  perfectly  as  the  final,  all-comprehensive 
measurement  of  His  attribute  of  grace.  Two  obstacles,  allowed 
by  Him  to  exist,  must  be  overcome — sin  and  the  will  of  man. 
That  His  grace  may  be  manifest  and  its  demonstration  en¬ 
hanced,  He  undertakes  by  Himself — for  no  other  could  share 
in  its  achievement — to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  sin.  That  this 
obstacle  is  overcome  is  declared  in  many  texts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Two  may  be  quoted  here:  “The  next  day  John  seeth 
Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29);  “to 
wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation”  (2  Cor.  5:19). 
There  remains,  therefore,  but  the  obstacle  of  the  human  will. 
Having  designed  that  man  as  creature  shall  be  possessed  of 
an  independent  will,  no  step  can  be  taken  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  His  sovereign  purpose  which  will  even  tend  to  coerce 
the  human  volition.  He  does  awaken  the  mind  of  man  to 
spiritual  sanity  and  bring  before  him  the  desirability  of  sal¬ 
vation  through  Christ.  If,  by  His  power,  God  creates  new 
visions  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  of  the  blessedness  of  Christ 
as  Savior  and  under  this  enlightenment  men  choose  to  be 
saved,  their  wills  are  not  coerced  nor  are  they  deprived  of  the 
action  of  any  part  of  their  own  beings.  It  is  the  unreasoned 
objection  of  Arminians  that  the  human  will  is  annulled  by  sov¬ 
ereign  election.  On  this  important  point  Principal  Cunningham 
writes:  “The  Arminians  usually  object  to  these  views  about 
the  certain  efficacy  or  insuperability  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
conversion,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
human  will,  and  with  the  qualities  that  attach  to  it.  They 
usually  represent  our  doctrine  as  implying  that  men  are 
forced  to  believe  and  to  turn  to  God  against  their  will,  or 
whether  they  will  or  not.  This  is  a  misrepresentation.  Calvin¬ 
ists  hold  no  such  opinion  and  it  cannot  be  shown  that  their 
doctrine  requires  them  to  hold  it.  Indeed,  the  full  statement 
of  their  doctrine  upon  the  subject  excludes  or  contradicts  it. 
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Our  Confession  of  Faith,  after  giving  an  account  of  effectual 
calling,  which  plainly  implies  that  the  grace  of  God  in  con¬ 
version  is  an  exercise  of  omnipotence,  and  cannot  be  success¬ 
fully  resisted,  adds,  ‘Yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely,  being 
made  willing  by  His  grace/  That  special  operation  of  the 
Spirit,  which  cannot  be  overcome  or  frustrated,  is  just  the 
renovation  of  the  will  itself,  by  which  a  power  of  willing 
what  is  spiritually  good — a  power  which  it  has  not  of  itself 
in  its  natural  condition,  and  which  it  could  not  receive 
from  any  source  but  a  divine  and  almighty  agency — is  com¬ 
municated  to  it.  In  the  exercise  of  this  new  power,  men  are 
able  to  co-operate  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  guiding  and  direct¬ 
ing  them  and  they  do  this,  and  do  it,  not  by  constraint,  but 
willingly, — being  led,  under  the  influence  of  the  news  con¬ 
cerning  Christ,  and  the  way  of  salvation  which  He  has 
opened  up  to  and  impressed  upon  them,  and  the  motives 
which  these  views  suggest,  to  embrace  Christ,  and  to  choose 
that  better  part  which  shall  never  be  taken  away  from  them. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  process,  they  are  not  actors  at 
all ;  they  are  wholly  passive, — ^the  subjects  of  a  divine  opera¬ 
tion.  And  from  the  time  when  they  begin  to  act  in  the  matter, 
or  really  to  do  anything,  they  act  freely  and  voluntarily, 
guided  by  rational  motives,  derived  from  the  truths  which 
their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see,  and  which,  humanly 
speaking,  might  have  sooner  led  them  to  turn  to  God,  had 
not  the  moral  impotency  of  their  wills  to  anything  spiritually 
good  prevented  this  result.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  all 
this  to  warrant  the  representation,  that,  upon  Calvinistic 
principles,  men  are  forced  to  repent  and  believe  against  their 
wills,  or  whether  they  will  or  not”  (Ibid.,  pp.  413-14). 

After  all,  though  the  human  will  is  preserved  in  its 
normal  freedom  throughout  the  process  by  which  men  are 
brought  into  eternal  glory,  the  all-important  factor  in  the 
undertaking  is  the  will  of  God.  The  Arminian  contention 
that  the  will  of  the  creature  may  defeat  the  will  of  the 
Creator  is  both  dishonoring  to  God  and  a  deiflcation  of  man. 
It  is  nearly  puerile  to  assert  that  He  who  creates  all  angels. 
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all  material  things,  all  human  beings  by  the  word  of  His  com¬ 
mand,  He  who  preserves  all  things  and  by  whom  they  hold 
together.  He  who  can  promise  to  Abraham  that  through 
him  all  nations  shall  be  blessed,  and  to  David  that  a  kingdom 
will  be  his  portion  forever,  He  who  has  made  innumerable 
predictions  concerning  His  purpose  in  future  times  which 
necessitate  the  immediate  direction  of  the  lives  of  countless 
beings — that  He  cannot  guide  the  destiny  of  one  soul  in  the 
way  of  His  choosing. 

No  Arminian  has  questioned  that  God  desires  to  keep 
those  whom  He  has  saved  through  Christ;  their  sphere  of 
doubt  is  simply  that  God  cannot  do  what  He  desires,  even 
though  He  has  removed  every  obstacle  that  could  hinder  Him. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  the  Arminian  view  of  seven 
major  soteriological  doctrines  tends  to  dishonor  God,  to 
pervert  and  distort  the  doctrine  of  divine  grace,  and  that  it 
displays  unbelief  toward  the  revelation  God  has  given. 

II.  THE  ARMINIAN  EMPHASIS  UPON  HUMAN  EXPERIENCE 

AND  REASON 

Though  Scripture  is  cited  by  Arminians  to  defend  their 
contention  that  the  Christian  is  not  secure — and  these  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  yet  to  be  considered — their  appeal  is  usually  more 
to  experience  and  reason  than  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 
When  turning  thus  to  experience,  it  is  often  recounted  that 
some  individual  has  first  been  a  Christian  and  then,  later, 
became  unsaved;  but  in  every  such  instance  two  unsupport- 
able  assumptions  appear.  It  could  not  be  demonstrated  finally 
that  the  person  named  was  saved  in  the  first  place,  nor  could 
it  be  established  that  he  was  unsaved  in  the  second  place.  If 
Demas  be  cited  because  he  forsook  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Tim. 
4:10),  it  will  be  remembered  that  that  is  far  removed  from 
the  idea  that  God  forsook  Demas.  Similarly,  if  it  be  observed 
that  Judas — one  of  the  twelve — went  to  his  own  place,  it  is 
also  as  clearly  stated  by  Christ  that  he  was  “the  son  of 
perdition”  (John  17:12)  with  no  implication  that  he  was  ever 
saved.  On  the  question  which  Judas  engenders.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
remarks:  “(1).  There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  like  true 
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grace  in  Judas,  but  evidence  to  the  contrary  (John  vi.64). 
The  only  thing-  tliat  can  be  advanced  against  this  is  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  those  given 
unto  Christ  (John  xvii.l2).  This  leads  me  to  observe — (2). 
That  in  the  context  of  these  wcrds,  Jesus  says  things  regard¬ 
ing  ‘those  given  to  Him,’  which  could  not  possibly  be  true  of 
Judas  (John  xvii.2,  6,  9,  11,  12).  Surely,  if  Judas  had  been 
‘kept’  as  the  rest  were,  he  could  not  have  been  the  ‘son  of 
perdition.’  It  follows  that  he  was  not  among  the  ‘given’  and 
the  ‘kept.’  (3).  In  this  passage,  it  is  true,  the  phrase  is  used 
which  usually  denotes  exception : — ‘None  of  them  is  lost,  but,’ 
etc.  (ei  |i»|.)  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  are 
instances  in  which  ei  \i\\  is  used,  not  exceptively,  but  adversa- 
tively,  in  the  same  sense  as  6)16.  (Gal.  i.7;  Rev.  ix.4;  xxi.27). 
This  explanation  may  be  confirmed  by  the  consideration  that 
to  interpret  otherwise  is  to  make  the  Saviour  contradict 
Himself  (John  vi.39).  If  Judas  was  of  those  given  to  Him 
and  perished,  what  Jesus  says  would  not  be  true.  (4).  It  is 
true  that  Judas  is  spoken  of  as  chosen  (John  vi.70,  71).  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  this  choice  relates  exclusively  to  office. 
The  very  terms  of  the  verses  quoted  may  suffice  to  show  this. 
As  to  the  reason  for  which  Jesus  did  choose  such  a  character 
to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  that  is  a  totally  distinct  question, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  inquiry.  We  have 
further  proof  that  the  choice  was  not  personal  but  official 
(John  xiii.lO,  11,  16).  From  these  verses  it  appears  that 
Judas  was  not  one  of  His  chosen ;  and  had  not,  like  them,  the 
cleansing  of  His  Spirit.  When  we  distinguish  between  the  two 
meanings  of  ‘chosen,’  all  is  plain.  (5).  On  the  principle  so 
repeatedly  adverted  to,  of  persons  being  spoken  of  according 
to  profession,  appearance,  and  association,  Judas  appeared 
amongst  the  Twelve  as  one  of  them;  and  might  be  included 
under  the  same  general  designations  with  them,  though  not 
spiritually,  or  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  belonging  to  those 
given  Him  of  the  Father  (John  xv.2;  Mat.  xv.l3)”  (System 
of  Thco’^ogy,  If,  570). 

At  this  point  the  extended  New  Testament  doctrine  rela- 
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live  to  the  fact  of  the  Christian’s  sin  and  the  divine  provision 
for  that  sin  through  the  death  of  Christ  and  on  the  condition 
that  the  sin  is  confessed,  is  logically  introduced — a  doctrine 
greatly  neglected  and  by  none  more  than  the  Arminian  theo¬ 
logian.  Recognition  of  the  sublime  truth  that,  by  His  bearing 
all  sin  on  the  cross,  Christ  has  secured  a  propitious  attitude 
on  the  part  of  God  the  Father  toward  “our  sins”  (the  sins  of 
the  Christian)  and  toward  “the  sins  of  the  whole  world”  (the 
sins  of  the  unsaved),  is  lacking  in  the  Arminian  way  of 
thinking.  This  lack  is  seen  in  the  almost  universal  reply 
which  is  made  to  the  question  of  what  power  or  agency 
might  serve  to  render  a  true  child  of  God  unregenerate  again. 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  sin  that  unsaves  the  Christian — not 
1  ittle  sins  such  as  all  Christians  commit,  else  none  could  hold 
out  an  hour,  but  great  and  terrible  sins — ^yet,  if  this  were 
true,  then  there  are  sins  which  the  Christian  may  commit 
which  Christ  did  not  bear  on  the  cross,  and  these  still  have 
condemning  power  over  the  believer  who  has  been  sheltered 
under  the  provisions  of  the  cross.  As  for  this  the  Scriptures 
declare:  “He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned:  but 
he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God” 
(John  3:18) ;  “Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life”  (5:24);  “There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  8:1, 
R.V.) ;  “Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us”  (Rom.  8:34); 
“For  if  we  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged.  But 
when  we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we 
should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world”  (1  Cor.  11:31-32). 
These  are  positive,  unconditional  covenants  giving  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  believer  will  never  be  condemned.  It  is  certain 
from  the  last  of  these  passages  that  the  Christian  who  sins 
will  be  chastened,  and,  indeed,  God  is  a  faithful  disciplinarian 
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and  His  child  in  His  household  will  not  escape  correction  if 
he  sins ;  but  chastisement  and  condemnation  are  wholly 
unrelated.  So,  also,  the  corresponding  contrast  is  again  in 
evidence  at  this  point.  Union,  which  depends  altogether  on 
the  merit  which  is  secured  by  being  in  Christ,  is  far  removed 
in  its  essential  character  from  communion,  which  depends 
on  the  believer  observing  to  do  all  the  will  of  God.  Union 
with  Christ,  being  based  on  the  unchanging  merit  of  Christ — 
He  is  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever — must  and  does 
continue  forever,  and  all  problems  respecting  the  believer’s 
daily  life  are,  of  necessity,  dealt  with  upon  a  wholly  different 
ground.  To  base  the  Christian’s  continuance  in  the  saved 
state  upon  his  daily  life  is  to  demand  of  him  that  which  no 
Christian  ever  experienced  in  this  world — sinless  perfection. 
Holding  over  Christians  the  requirement  of  sinlessness  as  the 
only  hope  of  security — as  Arminians  do — is  to  call  forth  that 
peculiar  form  of  carelessness  or  discouragement  which  is 
the  reaction  of  every  serious  person  when  confronted  with 
an  impossibility.  All  of  this  becomes  another  approach  to  the 
same  misunderstanding  that  is  the  curse  of  that  form  of 
rationalism  which  cannot  comprehend  the  gospel  of  divine 
grace.  Such  a  rationalism  plans  it  so  that  good  people  may  be 
saved,  be  kept  saved  because  of  their  personal  qualities,  and 
be  received  into  heaven  on  their  merit.  The  gospel  of  divine 
grace  plans  it  so  that  bad  people — which  wording  describes 
every  person  on  earth — may  be  saved,  be  kept  saved  as  they 
were  saved  through  the  saving  work  and  merit  of  Christ, 
and  be  received  into  heaven,  not  as  specimens  of  human 
perfection,  but  as  objects  of  infinite  grace.  Arminianism,  with 
its  emphasis  upon  human  experience,  human  merit,  and 
human  reason,  apparently  has  little  or  no  comprehension  of 
the  revelation  that  salvation  is  by  grace  alone,  through  faith. 

Few  Arminians  have  been  consistent  in  the  matter  of  the 
effect  of  sin  on  the  child  of  God.  They  seem  not  to  know  of  a 
vast  body  of  Scriptures  which  disclose  the  entire  truth  of  sin 
and  its  cure  as  related  to  the  believer,  but,  if  logical,  must 
require  as  many  regenerations  as  there  are  separate  sins. 
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Arminians  are  not  consistent  at  this  point;  being  confronted 
by  the  obvious,  indisputable  fact  that  Christians  do  remain 
saved  who  are  confessedly  imperfect,  they  advance  the  notion, 
before  cited,  that  it  is  only  extreme  forms  of  wickedness 
that  are  able  to  unsave  the  believer.  God  declares  of  Himself 
that  He  cannot  with  allowance  look  on  sin  and  in  His  own 
holiness  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  turning,  and  to 
infer  that  He  is  not  disturbed  by  lesser  sins  is  not  only  con¬ 
trary  to  truth  but  a  flagrant  insult  to  Him.  Calvinism,  because 
it  follows  the  truth  contained  in  the  divine  revelation,  imposes 
no  such  outrage  upon  divine  holiness,  but  rather  follows  the 
divine  arrangement  by  which  all  sin,  both  before  and  after 
conversion,  is  righteously  .dealt  with,  but  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  believer.  After  all,  in  view  of 
the  demands  of  divine  holiness,  there  are  but  two  alternatives, 
namely,  either  to  stand  in  the  perfection  of  Christ  or  to  be 
sinless  in  one’s  self.  The  latter  is  impossible  and  could  exist, 
if  it  existed  at  all,  wholly  apart  from  the  saving  intervention 
of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  former  is  possible  to  all  and  is  offered 
to  all  on  the  sole  ground  of  faith  in  the  Savior  that  God  has 
provided.  Salvation  through  Christ  is  the  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  while  salvation  through  personal  worthiness  is  no 
better  than  any  pagan  philosophy;  and  it  is  of  this  notion, 
so  foreign  to  the  New  Testament  revelation,  that  Armin- 
ianism  partakes. 

Another  experimental  consideration  of  the  Arminian  is 
the  claim  that  if,  as  the  Calvinist  teaches  and  as  is  certainly 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  the  believer  will  not  be  lost 
because  of  sin,  the  effect  of  that  doctrine  is  to  license  the 
saved  one  to  sin,  thus  tending  to  antinomianism.  In  other 
words,  God  has  no  other  motive  to  hold  before  the  believer 
that  will  insure  a  faithful  manner  of  life,  than  the  one  impos¬ 
sible  proposition  that  he  will  be  lost  unless  he  is  faithful.  As 
one  man  declared,  “If  I  believed  that  I  am  safe  as  a  Christian, 
I  would  at  once  engage  in  the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  of 
sin.”  This  sentiment  will  be  recognized  as  the  mind  of  an 
unregenerated  person.  The  saved  person’s  answer  to  the 
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quesfion,  “Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound?” 
is  “God  forbid.”  That  is,  though  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is 
present  in  the  Christian  and  he  does  have  that  tendency  to 
evil,  he  also  has  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  that  voice  is 
never  wholly  silent.  Security  does  not  mean,  as  the  Arminian 
supposes,  that  God  merely  keeps  unholy  people  saved  regard¬ 
less  of  what  they  do.  He  has  made  immeasurable  divine  pro¬ 
visions  respecting  the  daily  life  of  the  believer,  namely,  the 
Word  of  God  which  may  be  hid  in  the  heart  that  one  thus 
fortified  may  not  sin  against  God,  the  presence  of  the  victori¬ 
ous  Spirit  as  a  delivering  power  in  every  believer’s  life,  and 
the  incomparable  sustaining  power  of  the  unceasing  prayer 
of  Christ  for  those  who  are  saved.  If  one  who  professed  to 
be  saved,  later  departed  from  the  way  of  truth  and  evinced 
no  desire  for  a  holy  life,  he  would  give  no  assurance  that  he 
had  ever  been  saved  and  would,  by  so  much,  be  an  exception 
and  not  an  exhibition  of  that  which  is  true  of  a  Christian. 
No  system  of  theology  may  boast  that  its  scheme  of  doctrine 
guarantees  that  those  who  are  saved  will  never  sin.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove,  though  constantly  asserted  by  Armin- 
ians,  that  those,  like  the  Puritans,  who  believe  they  are  secure 
in  Christ,  were  and  are  greater  sinners  than  Arminian  ad¬ 
herents  who  make  no  such  claim.  It  may  be  repeated  that  the 
greatest  incentive  in  any  person’s  life  is  that  which  rightfully 
impels  a  true  believer  and  which  no  Arminian  has  given  a 
worthy  trial  in  his  own  life,  namely,  to  honor  God  in  his  life 
because  he  believes  he  is  saved  and  safe  in  the  redeeming 
grace  of  God,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  honor  God  because 
by  so  much  he  hopes  to  be  saved  and  safe.  Doing  right  never 
saved  a  sinner  nor  did  it  ever  preserve  a  saint;  but  it  is 
true  that  being  divinely  saved  and  preserved  is  the  most 
imperative  obligation  to  do  right. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  restated  that,  as  for  human  expe¬ 
rience  which  the  Arminian  believes  is  at  times  a  proof  that 
one  once  saved  can  be  lost  again,  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
such  a  case  ever  existed.  On  the  contrary,  revelation  so  defines 
the  saving  and  keeping  power  of  God  that  it  can  be  said 
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with  all  assurance,  that  not  one  of  those  who  have  been 
truly  regenerated  has  ever  been  lost  nor  could  such  a  one  be 
lost.  As  for  human  reason,  which  the  Arminian  employs 
agaist  the  doctrine  of  security,  it  need  only  be  pointed  out 
that  no  human  reason  is  able  to  trace  the  divine  undertaking 
which  provides  both  salvation  and  safekeeping  on  the  ground 
of  the  sacrifice  and  imputed  merit  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
with  no  other  requirement  resting  on  the  sinner  than  that  he 
believes  on  Christ  as  his  Savior.  What  God  accomplishes  is 
according  to  reason,  but  it  is  that  higher  reason  which 
characterizes  every  divine  undertaking. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1949) 
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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

AMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE 
ANCIENT  CHURCH 
By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Author’s  Note:  The  present  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies 
in  amillennialism  which  will  form  a  background  for  later  articles  on 
premillennialism. 

In  recent  years  interest  has  been  revived  in  the  origin 
of  millennial  theology.  This  has  been  caused,  first  by  the 
decadence  of  postmillennialism  which  seemed  to  demand  a 
new  search  for  perspective  in  this  field;  second,  by  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  premillennialism  with  its  claim  that  the  early  church 
was  premillennial ;  and,  third,  by  the  trend  toward  more 
serious  Biblical  studies — a  result  of  the  decline  of  extreme 
liberalism.  The  reduction  of  millennial  theories  to  only  two 
principal  viewpoints  —  amillennial  and  premillennial  —  has 
tended  to  simplify  the  issue  and  make  the  millennial  argu¬ 
ment  largely  one  for  or  against  a  literal  millennium. 

The  nature  of  the  arguments  bearing  on  the  millennium 
has  also  been  significant.  These  have  been  characterized  by: 
(1)  a  fresh  study  of  literature  of  the  Fathers  to  see  if  it  is 
necessary  to  concede  that  the  ancient  church  was  premillen¬ 
nial,  as  had  previously  been  almost  universally  allowed  by 
all  parties;  (2)  a  fresh  study  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  amil- 
lennialists  to  defend  themselves  from  the  obvious  Biblical 
approach  of  premillennialists ;  (3)  a  more  vigorous  attack  on 
premillennialism  with  a  view  to  proving  its  doctrines  danger¬ 
ous  and  heretical  to  orthodox  theology  as  a  whole.  Many  of 
the  significant  books  in  the  controversy  have  come  from  the 
pens  of  amillennialists,  and  these  books  in  turn  are  refuta¬ 
tions  of  earlier  books  of  the  premillennialists.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  recent  restudy  of  millennialism  in  the  ancient 
church  with  the  objective  of  destroying  or  at  least  weakening 
the  weighty  argument  of  premillennialists  that  the  ancient 
church  was  in  sympathy  with  their  viewpoints. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Amillennialism  as  a  theological  term  has  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  to  distinguish  its  viewpoint  from  both  the  postmil- 
lennial  and  premillennial  views.  With  its  basic  concept  of  a 
denial  of  a  future  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  amil¬ 
lennialism  holds  that  the  present  age  is  the  millennium  and 
that  the  promises  of  a  righteous  kingdom  on  earth  are  being 
fulfilled  in  the  church  on  earth  or  by  the  saints  in  heaven. 
As  Allis,  an  amillenarian,  defines  it,  amillennialism  *Ms  the 
teaching  that  the  only  visible  coming  of  Christ  to  this  earth 
which  the  Church  is  to  expect  will  be  for  judgment  and  will 
be  followed  by  the  final  state.  It  is  anti-chiliastic  or  a-millen- 
nial,  because  it  rejects  the  doctrine  that  there  are  to  be  two 
resurrections  with  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years  (the  mil¬ 
lennial  reign  of  Christ  with  His  saints  on  earth)  between 
them.”*  The  summary  by  Allis  may  be  taken  as  representa¬ 
tive.  He  finds  that  there  is  the  viewpoint  of  Augustine  that 
the  present  age  is  the  millennium  and  is  fulfilled  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  and  there  is  a  second  view  of  Duesterdieck  and 
Kliefoth  which  holds  that  the  millennium  is  “the  blessed 
state  of  the  saints  in  heaven.?'!.  In  either  view  there  is  no 
future  millennium  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  ushers 
in  the  eternal  state.  In  contrast  to  this  teaching,  premillen- 
nialists  look  for  a  future  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  for  one 
thousand  years  to  follow  the  second  advent.  For  the  sake  of 
clarity,  the  term  premillennialism  will  be  used  instead  of 
chiliasm  in  this  study. 

While  the  major  distinctions  between  premillennialism 
and  amillennialism  are  clear  in  modern  definition,  when 
applied  to  the  ancient  church  a  number  of  problems  have  oc¬ 
curred.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  ancient  writers  were 
not  always  clear  in  their  own  position  and  often  held  doc¬ 
trines  which  were  really  a  part  of  opposing  theories.  Hence 
a  Father  might  use  a  figurative  interpretation  of  Scripture 

'Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church,  p.  2. 

'Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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that  would  seem  similar  to  the  modern  amillennial  method 
while  at  the  same  time  subscribing  to  the  idea  of  a  coming 
kingdom  on  earth  to  follow  the  second  advent — ^which  is 
essentially  premillennial.  It  is  this  factor  that  has  occasioned 
considerable  controversy  in  recent  years  and  which  needs 
further  evaluation.  In  attempting  to  trace  millennialism  in 
the  ancient  church,  one  is  faced  with  many  difficulties  if  all 
facts  are  weighed  impartially.  The  voice  of  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  must  be  examined,  however,  not  because  it  is  decisive 
in  itself,  but  because  it  throws  some  light  on  how  the  early 
church  interpreted  the  Scriptures  themselves.  The  recent 
renewed  investigation  of  the  available  ancient  sources  with 
the  claimed  support  for  ancient  amillennialism  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  importance  to  the  present  study. 

AMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  FIRST  CENTURY 

For  most  sober  students  of  the  Scriptures,  the  basic  ques¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  millennium  is  whether  the  Bible  itself 
teaches  decisively  one  view  or  the  other.  For  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion  we  can  disregard  that  form  of  modem  liberalism 
which  might  admit  that  the  New  Testament  taught  essentially 
the  principal  doctrines  of  premillennialism  but  pushes  it  aside 
as  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  It  is  assumed  here 
that  the  New  Testament  is  correct  and  the  problem  is  not 
one  of  inspiration.  In  other  words,  is  the  New  Testament  as 
well  as  the  Old  premillennial  or  amillennial?  The  formal  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  question  is  impossible  within  reasonable 
limits.  Either  view  requires  an  interpretation  and  harmoniza¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  volume  of  Scripture  to  sustain  it  completely. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  New  Testament  bears  no 
record  whatever  of  a  millennial  dispute.  While  the  early 
church  was  concerned  over  many  doctrinal  questions,  no  dis¬ 
putes  on  this  issue  are  recorded. 

The  question  of  the  disciples,  “Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?”  (Acts  1:6),  occasioned 
no  denial  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  merely  the  reminder  that 
it  was  not  for  them  to  know  the  “time.”  The  request  of  the 
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mother  of  James  and  John  for  preferment  of  her  sons  in  the 
kingdom  was  not  refused  on  the  ground  that  no  future 
earthly  kingdom  was  in  prospect,  but  that  the  places  of  honor 
were  reserved  for  those  chosen  by  the  Father  (Mt.  20:20-23) 
While  the  argument  from  silence  is  never  decisive,  Christ 
also  told  His  disciples,  “If  it  were  not  so  I  would  have 
told  you”  (John  14:2).  If  no  earthly  kingdom  was  in  prospect, 
it  seems  strange  also  in  view  of  the  prevailing  Jewish  concept 
of  an  earthly  kingdom  that  Christ  should  tell  His  disciples,  “I 
appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  has  appointed 
unto  me ;  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  king¬ 
dom,  and  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel” 
(Lk.  22:29-30).  The  positive  testimony  of  Revelation  20  with 
its  six  references  to  a  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  years  while  hotly  disputed  and  denied  significance  by 
the  amillenialists  is  nevertheless  their  stubborn  foe.  These 
references  to  the  millennial  doctrine  are  at  least  more 
than  straws  in  the  wind.  If  the  amillennial  viewpoint  as  held 
in  mo-dern  times  is  correct,  it  would  have  called  for  extensive 
correction  of  the  prevailing  idea  among  the  Jews  that  an 
earthly  kingdom  was  their  Messianic  prospect. 

Leaving  for  later  discussion  the  basic  problem  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  interpretation,  the  question  remains  as  to  what  positive 
evidence  there  is  for  amillennialism  in  the  first  century.  The 
question  assumes  considerable  proportions  inasmuch  as  George 
N.  H.  Peters  lists  fifteen  advocates  of  premillennialism  for 
the  first  century  indicated  as  such  outside  the  Scriptures 
themselves.*  While  some  of  these  no  doubt  would  be  disputed 
by  amillennialists,  all  concede  that  Papias  (80-163),  who 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  John  the  Apostle  and  Poly¬ 
carp,  was  premillennial  if  we  may  believe  Irenaeus  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Polycarp.  What  can  the  amillennialists  offer  in 
support  of  the  antiquity  of  amillennialism? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  claims  from  amillennialists  on  the 
antiquity  of  their  view.  Ira  D.  Landis  states  flatly,  “Jesus 


*Georgc  N.  H.  Peters,  Theocratic  Kingdom,  I,  494-95. 
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and  the  apostles  were  Amillennial  in  their  eschatology.”*  His 
proof  for  this  in  his  chapter  on  the  history  of  millennialism 
is  limited  to  one  paragraph  which  states  that  Christ  opposed 
Pharisees  and  that  Pharisees  were  premillennialists ;  there¬ 
fore  Christ  was  an  amillennialist.  Landis  ignores  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Christ  to  Sadducees  who  were  probably  amillennial. 
In  his  discussion  which  follows  in  which  he  depreciates 
everyone  claimed  to  be  premillennial,  the  only  extra-Biblical 
proof  is  that  he  cites  Barnabas  as  not  being  premillennial 
among  first  century  writers.  The  classification  of  Barnabas, 
as  we  will  see,  is  at  present  hotly  disputed  though  he  has 
long  been  considered  premillennial.  Landis  decides  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  one  sentence:  “The  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  is 
not  Premillennial  as  is  claimed,  but  decidedly  anti-Judaistic.’” 

Other  amillennial  writers  who  are  more  objective  in  their 
scholarship  seem  to  have  nothing  more  to  suggest  than  that 
the  testimony  of  Barnabas  is  not  conclusive  in  its  support  of 
the  premillennial  viewpoint.  Louis  Berkhof  while  claiming  that 
half  the  church  Fathers  were  amillennial  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries  (without  offering  any  proof)  does  not 
even  suggest  that  this  was  true  in  the  first  century.*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amillennialists  themselves  evidence  for  amillen¬ 
nialism  in  the  first  century  is  reduced,  then,  to  the  disputed 
testimony  of  Barnabas.  Over  against  this  is  the  undisputed 
fact  that  Papias  and  others  were  definitely  premillennial  in 
this  same  period.  As  the  case  of  Barnabas  is  the  only  avail¬ 
able  evidence  for  amillennialism  according  to  the  amillen¬ 
nialists  themselves,  a  brief  examination  of  his  testimony 
will  be  made. 

Kromminga  who  gives  the  testimony  of  Barnabas  lengthy 
consideration  points  out  that  Barnabas  in  chapter  IV  of  his 
Epistle  subscribes  to  the  interpretation  that  the  Roman 


^Ira  D.  Landis,  Thr  Faith  of  Our  Fathers  on  Eschatology,  p.  369. 
‘Ibid.,  p.  370. 

"Louis  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  708. 
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empire  is  the  fourth  of  the  empires  of  Daniel/  This  seems  to 
imply  that  Barnabas  thought  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was 
near  for  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  “the  final  stumbling-block 
approaches.  .  .  Kromminga  further  cites  chapter  XV  of 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  as  being  the  main  passage  in  point: 
“Attend,  my  children,  to  the  meaning  of  this  expression:  ‘He 
finished  in  six  days.’  This  implies,  that  the  Lord  will  finish 
all  things  in  six  thousand  years,  for  a  day  is  with  Him  a 
thousand  years.  And  He  Himself  testifieth,  saying:  ‘Behold, 
today  will  be  a  thousand  years.’  Therefore,  my  children,  in 
six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thousand  years,  all  things  will  be 
finished.  ‘And  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day.’  This  meaneth: 
when  His  Son,  coming  shall  destroy  the  time  (of  wicked 
man)  and  judge  the  ungodly  and  change  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  then  shall  He  truly  rest  on  the  seventh 
day.”* 

Barnabas  seems  to  teach  from  this  passage  that  the 
present  age  starting  from  creation  will  be  completed  in  six 
thousand  years — a  common  if  unwarranted  teaching.  Of 
importance  is  his  statement  that  “His  Son”  will  come  at  the 
end  of  six  thousand  years,  destroy  the  wicked,  judge  the 
ungodly,  change  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  then  rest  on 
the  seventh  day,  i.e.,  for  a  thousand  years.  The  plain  implica¬ 
tion  that  Christ  will  come  before  the  final  one  thousand 
years  has  been  taken  almost  universally  to  be  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  premillennial  advent.  Gibbon  who  was  an  infidel 
and  totally  impartial  toward  the  millennial  controversy  inter¬ 
prets  Barnabas  (apparently)  as  follows:  “The  ancient  and 
popular  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ.  As  the  works  of  creation 
had  been  finished  in  six  days  their  duration  in  the  present 
state,  according  to  tradition,  was  fixed  to  six  thousand  years. 
By  the  same  analogy  it  was  inferred  that  this  long  period 


^Kromminga,  op.  cit.,  pp,  30-31. 
*Cited  by  Kromminga,  ibid.,  p.  31. 
'Kromminga,  ibid.,  p.  31. 
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of  labor  and  contention,  which  was  now  almost  elapsed, 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  joyful  Sabbath  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  that  Christ  with  His  triumphant  band  of  the  saints  and 
the  elect  who  had  escaped  death,  or  who  had  been  mirac¬ 
ulously  revived,  would  reign  upon  the  earth  till  the  time 
appointed  for  the  last  and  general  resurrection.  .  .  the  reign¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  the  orthodox  believers.” 

Not  only  impartial  historians  but  also  many  amillen- 
nialists  concede  that  this  passage  indicates  Barnabas  is  prop¬ 
erly  classed  as  a  premillennialist.  Albertus  Pieters,  a  long¬ 
time  foe  of  premillennialism,  in  his  series  of  articles  in  the 
Calvin  Forum  (August'-September,  1938)  agrees  that  both 
Papias  and  Barnabas  are  premillennial.  W.  H.  Rutgers  who 
attacks  premillennialism  without  reserve  nevertheless  finds 
Barnabas  merely  doubtful  but  not  clear.”  Landis  as  we  have 
seen  dismissed  Barnabas  as  a  premillenarian,  but  made  no 
claim  that  he  was  amillennial.  Only  Kromminga  of  all  authors 
consulted  seems  to  believe  that  Barnabas  is  an  amillenarian. 

The  contribution  of  the  late  D.  H.  Kromminga  to  the  mil¬ 
lennial  controversy  is  one  of  the  curious  aspects  of  the 
current  argument.  Kromminga  classifies  himself  as  premil¬ 
lenarian  because  he  finds  it  necessary  to  interpret  millennial 
passages  literally.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings,  however, 
that  he  is  more  concerned  in  maintaining  the  tenets  of  cove¬ 
nant  theology  than  of  premillennialism,  and  his  denomina¬ 
tional  and  associational  relationships  were  predominantly 
amillennial.  His  works  on  the  millennium  are  so  obviously 
catering  to  amillennial  arguments  that  apart  from  the  facts 
he  presents  the  value  of  his  argument  is  often  stultified.  In 
his  discussion  of  Barnabas  he  labors  for  many  pages  to 
classify  Barnabas  as  amillennial,  and  his  entire  chapter  on 
the  “Extent  of  Ancient  Chiliasm”  is  devoted  to  it.  His  argu¬ 
ment  concedes  that  Barnabas  is  not  a  postmillenarian.  Krom¬ 
minga  finds,  however,  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  and  ap- 


'®Edward  CJibbon,  The  Dechnf  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  I,  532. 
^^Premillennialism  in  Ameriea  (Oosterbaan  ^  I.e  Cointre,  Goes,  Holland, 
1930),  p.  55. 
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plication  which  Barnabas  makes  of  Exodus  33:3,  Ezekiel  47: 
12  and  Zephaniah  3:19,  that  his  method  is  figurative  interpre¬ 
tation,  which  he  thinks  is  typical  amillennialism.”  This  is  at 
best  an  argument  that  Barnabas  is  not  a  consistent  premil- 
lenarian,  but  it  certainly  does  nothing  to  negative  his  posi¬ 
tive  statements.  Certainly  modern  premillenarians  make  a 
similar  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tjrpology  and  spiritual 
applications  without  denying  the  basic  method  of  literal 
interpretation  which  is  the  basis  for  premillennialism. 

About  the  only  notable  contribution  of  Kromminga  in 
his  entire  discussion  is  his  reference  to  the  fact  that  Barna¬ 
bas  evidently  believed  in  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  at  the 
second,  premillennial  advent  rather  than  at  the  end  of  the 
millennium.  Kromminga  infers  this  contradicts  the  usual  pre¬ 
millennial  view.”  What  Kromminga  himself  overlooks  is  that 
Barnabas  does  not  say  that  the  wicked  are  raised  from  the 
dead.  Judging  from  the  context,  Barnabas  is  stating  merely 
that  the  living  wicked  are  judged  “when  His  Son,  coming, 
shall  destroy  the  time  (of  the  wicked  man)  and  judge  the 
ungodly  .  .  .  Barnabas  merely  leaves  out  any  statement 
about  how  the  millennium  will  end.  Even  if  Kromminga  is 
right,  however,  it  again  would  indicate  only  a  variation 
rather  than  a  denial  of  premillennialism.  As  far  as  making  a 
positive  contribution  in  favor  of  amillennialism,  Barnabas 
has  nothing  to  offer.  The  overwhelming  testimony  of  repu¬ 
table  scholars  has  been  for  many  years  that  Barnabas  is 
properly  a  premillennialist,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  literary  evidence  is  entirely  unchanged.  The  current 
attack  on  Barnabas  is  of  recent  origin  and  arises  from  the 
desire  to  shrink  the  historical  basis  of  premillennialism 
rather  than  from  an  impartial  and  objective  study  of  the 
evidence. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  first  century  is 


'■Kromminga,  op.  cit.,  pp.  36-38. 
'^Ihid.,  p.  32. 

^Ub'td.,  p.  31. 
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barren  of  any  real  support  to  the  amillennial  viewpoint. 
While,  indeed,  the  evidence  is  not  altogether  clear  and  not 
abundant  for  this  century,  it  is  significant  that  amillennial 
polemics  have  contented  themselves  with  minimizing  premil- 
lennial  claims  without  attempting  to  support  their  own  view 
by  historical  evidence.  The  first  century  is  a  lost  cause  for 
amillennialism. 

AMILLENNIALISM  IN  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CENTURY 

The  second  century  like  the  first  is  devoid  of  any  testi¬ 
mony  whatever  for  amillennialism  except  at  its  close.  To  be 
sure  Rutgers  states  with  enthusiasm,  “Chiliasm  found  no 
favor  with  the  best  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  nor  does  it 
find  support  in  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diog- 
netus.  .  .  .  We  find  no  trace  of  the  teaching  in  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus,  Tatian,  Hegesippus,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  Melito 
of  Sardis  or  in  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis.”“ 

This  is  an  astounding  confession.  Rutger’s  evidence 
for  amillennialism  is  that  a  whole  century  rolls  by  with  no 
voice  lifted  against  premillennialism.  He  concludes  that 
chiliasm  found  no  favor!  If  Peters  is  right,  there  were 
many  premillennialists  in  their  era,  including  some  whom 
Rutgers  believes  have  no  trace  of  millennial  teaching.  Peters 
lists  Pothinus,  Justin  Martyr,  Melito,  Hegesippus,  Tatian, 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  and  Apollinaris  as  second 
century  premillennialists.’* 

The  best  that  the  most  ardent  amillennialist  can  do  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  then,  is  to  claim  the  disputed  Barnabas 
and  hide  behind  the  apparent  silence  of  many  of  the  Fathers. 
If  amillennialism  was  the  prevailing  view  of  the  church  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  we  are  left  without  sources  or  evidence. 

The  acknowledged  lack  of  evidence  for  amillennialism  in 
the  second  century  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  amil- 
lennialists  are  making  so  much  in  our  day  of  the  compara- 


'^’W.  H.  Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

'*Ci.  N.  H.  Peters,  op.  cit.,  I,  495-96 
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tively  few  evidences  for  premillennialism.  If  premillennialists 
are  wrong  for  building  upon  such  evidence  as  has  been  dis¬ 
covered — much  of  it  almost  beyond  dispute — in  support  of 
early  belief  in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ,  what  is  the 
case  for  amillennialism  which  has  no  evidence  at  all  which 
is  undisputed?  For  150  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
the  amillennialists  have  only  one  disputed  exponent  of  amil- 
lennialist  character — Barnabas — who  is  commonly  conceded 
by  many  amillennialists  and  most  neutral  scholars  to  be  pre- 
millennial.  Such  is  the  void  that  faces  those  seeking  evidence 
for  amillennialism. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  second  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  third  we  come  upon  the  first  bona  fide  amillennialists, 
Gains  (or,  Caius)  who  wrote  early  in  the  third  century; 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  teacher  at  the  school  there  from 
193  to  220;  his  pupil,  Origen  (185-254) ;  and  Dionysius  (190- 
265).  It  was  from  these  men  that  premillennialism  suffered 
its  first  vocal  and  effective  opposition.  The  nature  of  this 
opposition,  its  exegetical  grounds,  and  the  effect  upon  premil¬ 
lennialism  are  all  significant. 

Most  of  what  we  know  about  Gains  comes  from  other 
sources  which  are  very  much  opposed  to  premillennialism. 
It  is  probable  that  he  is  properly  classed  as  an  amillenarian. 
The  nature  of  the  teachings  of  Clement  and  Origen  are,  how¬ 
ever,  well  established  and  their  ground  for  opposition  to  pre¬ 
millennialism  is  very  significant. 

The  allegorizing  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  which 
Kromminga  attempted  to  find  in  Barnabas  is  clearly  evident 
in  Clement.  Rutgers  in  his  refutation  of  premillennialism 
shows  little  enthusiasm  for  the  basis  of  Clement’s  argument: 
“Clement,  engrossed  and  charmed  by  Greek  philosophy,  ap¬ 
plied  this  erroneous  allegorical  method  to  Holy  Writ.  It  was 
a  one-sided  emphasis:  opposed  to  the  real,  the  visible,  phe¬ 
nomenal,  spacial  and  temporal.  A  Platonic  idealistic  philos¬ 
ophy  could  not  countenance  carnalistic,  sensualistic  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  future  as  that  advanced  by  chiliasm.  It  shook 
the  very  foundation  on  which  chiliasm  rested.  Robertson 
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observed  that  ‘it  loosed  its  |chiliasm’sj  sheet-anchor, — naive 
literalism  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.’  ”” 

The  work  of  Origen,  if  anything,  was  worse  than  Clement 
who  was  his  teacher.  No  doctrine  was  safe  from  his  use  of 
the  allegorical  method,  even  the  doctrine  of  resurrection.  His 
method  subverted  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  by  a 
principle  of  interpretation  so  subjective  that  the  interpreter 
could  make  what  he  willed  from  the  written  revelation.  It 
was  natural  that  one  who  opposed  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture  in  other  realms  should  do  the  same  in  regard  to 
the  millennium.  The  influence  and  place  of  Origen  is  well- 
known  and  beyond  question,  and  his  hermeneutical  method  is 
repudiated  at  least  in  part  by  all  modern  scholars. 

Dionysius  who  was  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century  is  noted  for  his  controversy  result¬ 
ing  from  the  teachings  of  Nepos,  an  ardent  premillennialist, 
who  as  bishop  had  taught  and  written  with  such  effectiveness 
that  whole  churches  were  withdrawing  in  protest  against 
the  spiritualization  of  Origen.  Eusebius  who  gives  the 
account  (Chapter  24  of  his  Church  History)  describes  a 
three-day  conference  held  by  Dionysius  in  which  the  matter 
was  thoroughly  discussed  with  the  result  that  the  schism 
was  healed.’*  Nepos  had  died  sometime  previous  to  the 
conference. 

With  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  evidence  indicates 
a  distinct  increase  in  power  in  amillennialism  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  of  power  for  the  premillennialists.  In  the 
church,  it  is  clear  that  the  rising  tide  of  amillennialism 
comes  almost  entirely  from  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  from  Clement,  Origen,  and  Dionysius,  all  of  this  locality. 
Accompanying  this  change  in  the  church  was  the  correspond¬ 
ing  political  change  under  Constantine  which  became  effective 
more  and  more  in  the  fourth  century.  With  the  coming  of 
Augustine  a  new  day  and  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
millennialism  was  written. 

”W.  H.  Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

'*Cf.  D.  H.  Kromminga,  op.  cit.,  pp,  61-61. 
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Before  considering  the  great  influence  of  Augustine, 
which  seems  to  have  dominated  the  church  for  centuries 
afterward,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate  and  evaluate  the 
sources  of  amillennialism  thus  far  discovered.  In  the  first  two 
centuries,  only  the  disputed  testimony  of  Barnabas  can  be 
cited.  With  the  close  of  the  second  century  and  continuing 
through  the  third,  a  new  foe  to  premillennialism  arose  in 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  interpretation.  Its  roots  were  in 
Platonic  philosophy  and  in  keeping  with  it  the  literal  and 
plain  meaning  of  Scripture  was  sacrificed  for  allegorical 
interpretations  often  of  a  most  fanciful  kind.  Premillennial¬ 
ism  was  attacked  then,  not  as  a  teaching  unwarranted  by 
the  Word  of  God,  but  rather  because  it  was  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it.  The  method  used  against  premillennialism  was 
unfortunately  used  against  other  major  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  devastating  effect.  In  their  doctrines  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  of  sin,  of  salvation,  and  of  eschatology  the 
evil  results  of  the  allegorical  method  are  easily  traced.  It  was 
to  this  foe  of  proper  interpretation  of  Scripture  that  pre¬ 
millennialism  owed  its  decline.  It  may  be  concluded,  then, 
that  amillennialism  in  the  first  three  centuries  rests  for  the 
most  part  on  silence,  on  one  disputed  representative  in  the 
first  century,  none  in  the  second,  and  a  fallacious  and  destruc¬ 
tive  principle  of  interpretation  in  the  third  century. 

Dallas,  Texas. 
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ARCHEOLOGY  AND  THE  ISRAELITE- 
ARAMAEAN  WARS 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number,  1949) 

The  identification  of  the  Biblical  Benhadad  I  and  the 
so-called  ‘‘Benhadad  IF*  as  one  and  the  same  person  as  a 
result  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Melcarth  Stele  greatly 
illuminates  the  important,  but  heretofore  vexingly  perplex¬ 
ing,  epoch  of  Israelite  history  covered  by  the  Omride  dynasty. 
Because  of  the  meteoric  ministry  of  Elijah,  this  era  looms 
large  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  and  an  accurate  understand¬ 
ing  of  its  historical  and  political  background  is  therefore 
imperative.  The  contributions  archeology  is  making  to 
clarify  the  intricacies  of  this  period  are  highly  significant  to 
Biblical  studies. 

BENHADAD  I  IN  COLLISION  WITH  THE  OMRIDES 
Before  the  founding  of  the  strong  house  of  Omri  in 
Israel,  Benhadad  had  a  good  running  start  of  three  or  four 
years  to  extend  Aramaean  gains  in  Syria.  As  Damascus  con¬ 
trolled  the  rich  caravan  routes  westward  to  Accho  and  the 
Phoenician  coast  since  Benhadad’s  brilliant  victory  over 
Baasha  some  three  or  four  years  previously,  the  immense 
wealth  which  flowed  into  the  city,  enabled  Aram  to  amass 
formidable  strength  for  its  inevitable  struggle  against  Israel 
in  the  race  to  be  the  dominant  Syrian  state. 

BENHADAD  I  AND  OMRI  (c.  876-869) 

It  was  natural  for  Aramaean  merchants  to  take  advantage 
of  their  gains  in  Northern  Israel  to  try  to  monopolize  Phoeni¬ 
cian  trade.  But  Benhadad  now  found  a  different  situation  in 
the  founding  of  a  strong  and  aggressive  new  dynasty.  Never 
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before  had  the  Aramaean  king  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
such  dangerous  rivals  as  Omri  and  his  son  Ahab  proved  to 
be.  The  years  of  civil  war  which,  according  to  I  Kings  16 :15, 
21-23,  constituted  at  least  a  four-year  prelude  to  Omri’s  reign, 
were  not  able  to  obscure  the  military  and  political  genius  cf 
the  new  ruler.  Immediately  he  laid  plans  to  offset  the  formid¬ 
able  commercial  and  political  expansion  of  Damascus. 

By  astute  diplomacy  Omri  undertook  to  establish  close 
affiliation  with  Phoenicia,  which  culminated  in  the  marriage 
of  his  son  and  successor,  Ahab,  to  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 
king  of  the  Sidonians.  This  move  paved  the  way  for  a  general 
religious  syncretism  in  Israel.  In  addition,  he  displayed 
worldly-wise  vigor  in  dealing  with  foreign  powers.  The  Mesha 
Stone'*  discloses  that  it  was  he  who  gained  control  of  north¬ 
ern  Moab,  occupying  its  cities,  exacting  heavy  tribute  (II 
Kings  3:4),  and  generally  dominating  vital  Trans jordanic 
trade  routes.  The  increased  government  revenue  helped  to 
make  possible  the  extensive  building  operations  at  Samaria. 
His  founding  of  the  fortress  city  and  royal  residence  (I  Kings 
16:24)  showed  his  military  sagacity  in  meeting  the  darkening 
political  scene.  Damascus  might  swoop  down  upon  him  at 
any  moment,  and  a  new  terror  appeared  in  the  westward 
march  of  an  awakened  Assyria. 

From  Omri’s  day  Israel  appears  in  cuneiform  accounts  as 
Bit-Humri,  the  official  name  of  the  capital  city,  called  popu¬ 
larly  by  its  earlier  name  Shomeron.  Early  the  name  of  the 
capital  city  began  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  Northern 
Kingdom,  and  its  kings  are  styled  mar-Humri,  that  is  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Bit-Humri,  or  Israelities.'*  In  accordance  with  a 
now  well-known  Semitic  idiom,  ben  with  a  genitive  of  place 
is  employed  to  denote  a  native  of  that  place.'® 

Tiglathpileser’s  reference  to  the  land  of  Israel  over  a 

'^See  George  barton,  A rclirolof/y  and  the  Bible,  p.  460  f.  for  a  handy 
translation  of  the  Moabite  inscription. 

*®Jack  Finnegan,  Litjht  from  the  Ancient  Past,  pp.  173-174. 

""'W.  F.  Albright,  Archcolociy  and  the  Rellf/ion  of  Israel,  p.  219,  n.  104. 
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century  later  by  its  official  name,  Bit-Humria,^'  evidences 
the  significance  of  Omri  as  a  ruler  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
The  Assyrian  threat  in  Omri’s  day  is  doubtless  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  Syrian  invasion  of  Israel  during 
Omri’s  reign,  or  that  the  Israelite  ruler  was  actually  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  Benhadad.  Assyria’s  advance  tended  to  act  as  a  check 
on  Damascus’  encroachments  upon  Israel. 

BENHADAD  I  AND  AHAB 

Ashumasirpal  II  (883-859),  by  avoiding  Damascus  in  his 
western  campaigns  of  conquest,  left  Benhadad’s  increasing 
military  power  substantially  unchecked.  This  gave  Damascus, 
now  ready  for  war,  a  chance  to  come  to  blows  with  Israel. 
Ahab,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  conflict,  bent  every  effort  to 
strengthen  his  realm  within  and  without  against  the  day  of 
reckoning  with  Benhadad.  He  cultivated  religious  and  marital 
alliances  with  Tyre  (I  Kings  16:31-33),  courted  the  favor  of 
Judah  (I  Kings  22:4;  II  Kings  8:18),  developed  Samaria  as 
an  imperial  bastion,  besides  fortifying  Jericho  and  other 
places  (I  Kings  16:34,  22:39). 

AhaVs  First  Clash  with  Syria.  This  collision  (c.  855) 
came  some  five  years  or  so  before  the  end  of  Ahab’s  reign. 
Whether  he  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakening 
effects  of  the  protracted  famine  in  Israel,  as  E.  Meyer  sug¬ 
gests,"  or  to  force  Ahab  into  an  anti- Assyrian  alliance  and 
thus  eliminate  him  as  a  potential  ally  of  Shalmaneser  III,  as 
E.  Kraeling  thinks,"  or  merely  to  remove  him  as  an  increas¬ 
ingly  dangerous  threat  to  his  own  ambitions,  Benhadad 
swept  down  on  Samaria  at  the  head  of  a  large  coalition  of 
thirty-two  kings  (I  Kings  20:1). 

This  number,  despite  its  confirmation  by  the  Septuagint, 
is  commonly  taken  as  an  error  or  an  exaggeration,  since  in  the 
important  battle  of  Karkar  in  853  the  Monolith  Inscription 


‘^Daniel  D.  Luckenbill,  Ancient  Records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  1:816. 
^'Geschichte  des  Altertums,  II,  2,  1931,  p.  332. 

^*Aram  and  Israel,  p.  SI. 
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of  Shalmaneser  III  mentions  only  a  dozen  kings  (and  actually 
numbers  but  eleven)  as  allies  with  Damascus.  Critics  also 
cite  the  important  Zakir  Stele,  which  prominently  names 
Benhadad  II,  Hazael’s  son,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  century.  Only  from  twelve  to  eighteen  kings  are  therein 
listed,  the  precise  number  depending  on  the  restoration  of  the 
figures  in  question.*"  However,  the  difficulty  here  is  purely 
imaginary.  The  Biblical  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  exact,  but 
including  persons  who  were  little  more  than  provincial  gov¬ 
ernors  or  desert  sheikhs.  The  number  attests  Syrian  power. 
In  the  ensuing  encounter  the  besieging  Aramaeans  were  com¬ 
pletely  routed,  and  Benhadad  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

Ahab*s  Second  Clash  with  Syria.  The  return  of  the 
Syrians  the  next  year  (c.  854)  resulted  in  a  worse  defeat 
near  Aphek  (modern  Fiq,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee).**  Ahab’s 
treatment  of  his  vanquished  foe  was  exceedingly  generous 
(I  Kings  20:30-34).  Even  in  the  face  of  stern  prophetic 
rebuke  (I  Kings  20:42)  he  did  not  abandon  the  essential 
principles  of  his  consistent  foreign  policy.  He  determined,  if 
possible,  to  make  a  friend  of  an  implacable  enemy,  calculating 
no  doubt  that  a  colleague  won  by  kindness  might  be  of 
greater  service  to  his  realm  than  a  hostile  nation,  made  still 
more  inimical  by  having  its  king  put  to  death. 

Israel  and  Aram  in  Alliance  at  Karkar.  Whether  as  an 
actual  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Aphek,  or  as  a  natural 
result  of  the  ominous  warning  afforded  by  Shalmaneser’s 
advance  in  Upper  Syria  in  the  months  following  the  Israel¬ 
ite  victory,  the  very  next  year  (853)  found  Ahab  and  his 
hereditary  foe  allied  together  at  the  fortress  city  of  Karkar 
on  the  Orontes  River,  to  stem  the  onslaught  of  the  powerful 
fighting  machine  built  by  the  relentlessly  cruel  Ashurnasirpal 
II,  and  now  employed  to  such  ruthless  advantage  by  his  son 
Shalmaneser.  The  Bible  has  no  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
pivotal  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  all  Southern  Syria 

‘“M.  Noth,  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldstina-y ereins,  52,  1929,  p.  132. 

*'Le  P.  F.  M.  Abel,  Geografhie  de  la  Palestine,  II,  p.  246. 
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and  Palestine.  It  is  well  known,  however,  in  history  from  the 
description  of  it  in  the  famous  Monolith  Inscription  of  Shal¬ 
maneser,  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

Ahab  is  mentioned  prominently  as  a  member  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  appearing  in  Assyrian  as  Ahabbu  Sir*  elai  (“Ahab  of 
Israel”).  “Hadadezer  of  Aram,”  that  is  Adadidri  of  Benhadad 
I,  heads  the  list  as  the  leader  of  the  anti-Assyrian  federation. 
King  Irhulenu  of  Hamath  appears  second  in  the  number. 
Israel’s  strength  in  chariotry  (2,000  as  compared  with  Had- 
adezer’s  1,200,  and  Irhulenu’s  mere  700),  would  suggest  Ahab’s 
position  as  second  rather  than  third  in  the  alliance,  although 
Hamath  and  Damascus  furnished  larger  contingents  of 
infantry.” 

Assyrian  monuments  mention  Hadadezer  (Adadidri)  as 
the  king  who  occupied  the  Damascus  throne  in  the  years 
853,  848  and  845.  Is  this  king  identical  with  Benhadad  I? 
Scholars  used  to  debate  the  question  vigorously.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  light  of  the  Melcarth  Stele  from  the  region  of 
Aleppo  in  North  Syria,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  renew  the 
old  controversy.  The  monument  furnishes  decisive  evidence, 
as  we  have  noted,  that  Benhadad,  who  invaded  Israel  in  the 
36th  year  of  Asa  (c.  879),  is  the  same  ruler  who  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  usurper  Hazael,  some  thirty-six  years 
later  in  843  B.C.  (II  Kings  8:7-16). 

The  occurrence  of  the  double  nomenclature  in  the  case 
of  Benhadad  I,  one  a  personal  name  and  the  other  a  throne 
name,  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  at  least  seven  kings  of 
Judah  and  by  pharaohs  of  Egypt.”  Hazael’s  son,  Benhadad 
of  Scripture  (that  is,  Benhadad  II,  the  Birhadad  of  the 
Zakir  Stele),  was,  for  instance,  commonly  styled  Mari*  by  the 
Assyrians.  This  epithet  was  in  all  likelihood  a  nickname, 
familiarly  abbreviated  from  a  sobriquet  like  Mari*-Hadad 
(“Hadad  is  my  Lord”). 

Ahab*8  Death  at  Ramoth-Gilead.  The  three-year  period  of 

’‘^Luckenbill,  op.  cit.,  1:611. 

'^Bulletin,  83,  p.  28,  n.  16;  Annual  of  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research,  XXI-XXII,  chap.  2,  n.  9. 
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peace  between  Israel  and  Aram  immediately  following  the 
Israelite  victory  at  Aphek  (854)  was  terminated  by  Ahab’s 
attempt  to  recover  Ramoth-Gilead,  where  he  met  his  death. 
Benhadad’s  inexcusible  perfidy  in  failing  to  restore  the 
Israelite  towns  which  had  been  taken  by  Damascus,  notably 
Ramoth-Gilead,  must  have  so  provoked  the  Israelite  ruler 
that  he  resolved  upon  the  fatal  attack.  According  to  extant 
Assyrian  records,  Ahab  was  the  last  ruler  of  the  Omride 
dynasty  to  be  listed  in  the  Assyrian  records  as  a  foe  of 
Shalmaneser.  Both  Ahaziah  and  Joram  were  occupied  with 
a  full-scale  Moabite  rebellion.  Accordingly,  in  848  and  845 
when  the  Assyrians  made  new  thrusts  into  Syria,  Israel  is 
not  named  in  the  federation  still  headed  by  ‘*Hadadezer 
(Adadidri)  of  Damascus.” 

Alfred  Jepson,  a  German  scholar,  assumes  a  rigid  alliance 
with  Israelite  participation.  In  a  vain  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  difficulties  between  the  Assyrian  monuments  and  the 
Biblical  records  Jepson  views  I  Kings  22  and  II  Kings  6  and 
7  as  misplaced  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  and  takes  the  position 
that  these  chapters  really  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Joahaz  and 
Joash,  in  the  later  Jehu  dynasty.**  The  difficulties  which 
obtain  from  a  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  records  and  the 
Biblical  notices,  while  scarcely  admitting  of  so  simple  a 
solution  as  the  apparently  arbitrary  and  practically  complete 
elimination  of  the  latter,  as  Jepson  advocates,  have  of  late 
been  so  substantially  reduced  by  archeological  evidence  that 
such  an  extremely  radical  procedure  is  now  no  longer 
justified. 

For  instance,  the  vexing  Benhadad-Adadidri  problem 
can  now  be  regarded  as  settled  by  the  evidence  of  the  Mel- 
carth  Stele  of  Benhadad  I.  There  is,  moreover,  no  valid 
reason  to  assume  that  the  Assyrian  records  necessitate  active 
Israelite  participation  in  the  coalitions  of  848  and  845.  Then, 
too,  the  thirty-two  kings  allied  with  Benhadad  I  in  his  attack 
on  Samaria  cannot  be  proved  to  fit  into  developments  in 


**“l8rael  und  Damaskus,”  Archiv  fur  Orientforschung,  XIV,  Berlin,  1942, 
pp.  154-160. 
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Aram  much  later  under  Benhadad  II.  Jepson’s  radical  recon¬ 
struction  of  this  period  is  not  only  highly  problematical, 
solving  no  real  difficulties,  but  also  productive  of  more  and 
more  serious  perplexities.  Once  more  archeology  comes  to 
the  aid  of  conservative  scholarship. 

ARAM  OVERRUNS  ISRAEL  UNDER  HAZAEL  (842-801) 

Benhadad  I's  long  and  energetic  reign  of  thirty-six  or 
perhaps  even  forty  years,  which  lifted  Damascus  to  a  place 
of  preeminent  power,  came  to  an  inglorious  end  about  843 
B.C.,  or  slightly  later.  By  841  Hazael,  an  official  of  influence 
at  the  Syrian  court,  had.  already  usurped  the  throne,  as  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  reveal.  On  a  pavement  slab  from 
Nimrud  (Calah)  Shalmaneser  records  his  campaign  in  the 
18th  year  of  his  reign  (841)  and  his  attack  on  Haza^Uu  of 
Damascus.”  An  Asshur  text  describes  this  significant  change 
in  the  dynastic  succession  at  Damascus  and  strikingly  con¬ 
firms  the  Biblical  account  in  II  Kings  8 :7-15.  “Adadidri  for¬ 
sook  his  land”  (i.e.,  died).  “Hazael,  son  of  nobody,  seized  the 
throne.”  The  Assyrian  expression  rendered  “forsook  his 
land”  or  “died,”  shadashu  emid,  means,  as  Weidner  has 
shown,  to  “die  an  unnatural  death,”  or  in  plain  words,  to  “be 
murdered.”** 

It  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  since  the  Benhadad-Adad- 
idri  problem  has  been  solved  by  the  new  evidence  from  the 
Melcarth  Stele,  to  assume  that  II  Kings  8:7-15  is  inaccurate 
or  unhistorical  when  it  names  Hazael  as  the  successor  of 
Benhadad.  Benhadad  is  neither  an  error  nor  a  gloss  for 
Adadidri,  as  E.  Kraeling  surmises,”  but  one  and  the  same 
person. 

Hazael’s  contacts  with  the  house  of  Omri  were  short¬ 
lived.  In  the  shift  of  rulers  at  Damascus,  Joram,  supported 
by  his  nephew  Ahaziah  of  Judah,  made  a  swift  thrust  to 
recover  Ramoth-Gilead.  In  842  or  841  Joram  captured  the 

*‘Luckenbill,  op.  cit.,  1:663. 

'*Archiv  fur  Orientforschung,  XIII,  p.  228f. 

*’0/.  cit.,  p.  77,  note  1. 
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strategic  fort,  and  “held  the  watch  against  Hazael,  king  of 
Aram”  (II  Kings  9:14).  He  paid  dearly  for  his  gains,  being 
compelled  to  retire  to  Jezreel  to  recuperate  from  wounds 
received  in  the  battle  with  the  Syrians. 

Hazael  and  Jehu.  Jehu,  whose  realm  was  geographically 
much  less  exposed  to  Assyrian  aggression  than  Aram, 
incurred  the  implacable  hatred  of  Hazael  by  choosing  to 
submit  to  Shalmaneser  rather  than  join  Damascus  against 
the  common  foe.  In  841,  and  again  in  837,  Damascus  had  to 
meet  the  Assyrian  advance  alone,  since  the  Syrian  federation 
had  fallen  to  pieces  after  the  death  of  Benhadad  I,  who 
seems  to  have  been  its  inspiring  genius  and  its  perennial 
head.  Damascus  took  a  terrific  beating  from  the  Assyrians, 
but  managed  somehow  to  emerge  alive,  to  wait  for  the  op¬ 
portune  moment  to  wreak  its  vengeance  on  Israel. 

The  Black  Obelisk,  recording  the  military  achievements 
of  Shalmaneser,  actually  pictures  “laua”  (Jehu)  prostrating 
himself  before  the  Assyrian  monarch,  accompanied  by  Israel¬ 
ites  bearing  precious  metals  and  gifts.  It  was  an  act  that 
saved  Jehu  for  the  moment,  but  whose  full  cost  he  had  not 
reckoned  upon. 

When  finally  after  837  Hazael  was  free  from  the  Assyrian 
peril,  he  found  his  long-awaited  opportunity  to  harass  Israel. 
Since  Shalmaneser,  on  account  of  pressing  problems  in  the 
north,  could  undertake  no  further  western  campaigns,  and 
since  his  son  Shamsi-Adad  V  (824-810)  left  Central  and 
Southern  Syria  unmolested,  Israel  lay  exposed  to  cruel  and 
relentless  Aramaean  depredations.  The  east  Jordanic  country 
was  overrun.  Horrible  cruelties  were  perpetrated. 

Even  under  Jehu  Israel  began  to  be  reduced  (II  Kings 
10:32,  33).  His  son  Jehoaz  was  so  pitiably  diminished  by 
Hazael  that  his  Aramaean  overlord  left  him  only  60  horse¬ 
men,  10  chariots  and  10,000  (1,000?)  footmen  and  could  go 
at  will  through  Israelite  country  (II  Kings  13:7).  This  piti¬ 
able  condition  enabled  Hazael  to  overrun  the  maritime  plain, 
capture  Gath,  and  conduct  a  successful  campaign  against 
Jerusalem.  Joash  avoided  the  horrors  of  a  protracted  siege 
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only  by  buying  Hazael  off  with  temple  treasures  and  evident 
promise  of  annual  tribute.  Apparent  failure  to  pay  brought  a 
second  detachment  of  HazaePs  army  the  next  year,  which 
also  won  a  decisive  victory. 

As  far  as  the  extension  of  his  sway  south  is  concerned, 
Hazael  appears  as  the  greatest  of  the  Aramaean  conquerors 
and  the  cruelest  of  the  Aramaean  oppressors  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  Despite  Jepson’s  elaborate  but  tenuous  theory  of 
Hazael’s  extension  of  power  in  the  north,**  and  A.  T.  01m- 
stead*s  contention  that  HazaeFs  hegemony  reached  “through 
central  Syria  clear  to  Hazrek,*”*  there  is  scant  evidence  to 
support  the  idea  of  a  North  Syrian  Empire. 

Hazael  relied  upon  conouest  and  coercion  instead  of  di¬ 
plomacy  and  statesmanship.  The  reappearance  of  Ass3ma 
under  Adadnirari  TIT  (805-802)  sunnlied  the  crucial  test  of 
his  administration,  which  lacked  intrinsic  solidarity.  Even 
countries  which  Hazael  is  known  to  have  taken,  such  as 
Bit-Hvmri  (I.srael)  and  PaJafftv  (the  land  of  the  Phili'^tines), 
revolted  and  sent  tribute  to  Assyria. 

II  Kings  13:22  suggests  that  Hazael  died  in  the  year  801 
B.C.,  since  he  is  said  to  have  oppressed  Joahaz  “all  the  days 
of  Joahaz,”  who  reigned  c.  815-801.  Accordingly,  after  a  long 
reign  of  at  lea.st  forty  years  (like  David,  Solomon,  Asa  and 
Uzziah  in  Judah,  like  Jeroboam  II  in  Israel,  and  perhaps 
like  Benhadad  I  of  Aram),  Hazael  passed  away  at  the  ending 
of  the  ninth  century  B.C.,  succeeded  by  his  son  Benhadad  II, 
who,  although  the  son  of  a  usurper,  assumed  the  dynastic 
name. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  Israel  under  Joash  (c.  801- 
786)  was  able  to  recoup  its  fortunes  and  finally  regain  full 
control  of  Central  and  Southern  Syria,  including  Damascus 
itself,  under  the  long  and  brilliant  reign  of  Jeroboam  H 
(c.  786-746).  By  that  time  the  terrific  struggle  of  Israel  with 
Aram  in  the  preceding  century  had  become  only  a  historical 
reminiscence. 


”0^  cit,  pp.  168,  169. 

**A.  T.  Olmstead,  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  p.  407. 
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EZEKIEL’S  VISION  OF  ISRAEL’S 
RESTORATION 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  contains 
a  vision  which,  because  of  its  importance  and  graphic  charac¬ 
ter,  places  it  at  once  in  the  forefront  of  major  Old  Testament 
passages  dealing  with  the  return  of  Israel  to  its  homeland. 
Indeed,  in  portions  of  Scripture  abounding  in  magnificent 
and  glowing  accounts  of  Israel’s  future  hope  and  glory,  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones  stands  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  arresting  portraitures  of  the  nation’s  restoration  to  be 
found  an3rwhere  in  the  prophetic  Word.  Its  language  is  com¬ 
pelling  and  pregnant.  Its  imagery  vivid  and  trenchant.  Its 
scope  sweeping  and  expansive.  Its  theme  grand  and  elevated. 
Accordingly,  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  vision  is  of 
vast  importance  in  eschatological  study  and  far-reaching  in 
its  ramifications. 

THE  VISION  MISINTERPRETED  AND  MISUNDERSTOOD 

However,  despite  the  vitality  and  significance  of  this 
remarkable  prophetic  passage  and  the  timeliness  of  its  mes¬ 
sage,  it  is  widely  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  Much  error 
and  confusion  cling  to  it.  Ignorance  abounds  with  regard  to 
it.  Much  of  the  misunderstanding  may  be  attributed  to 
fantastic  and  unworkable  eschatological  theories  which  close, 
rather  than  open,  the  truth,  and  veil  it  in  darkness,  rather 
than  flood  it  with  light.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the 
blame  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  sheer  neglect,  even  on  the 
part  of  theologians  and  Bible  teachers.  The  theme  has  been 
avoided  by  many  as  being  altogether  obtuse  and  incompre¬ 
hensible.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  students  of  the  Word 
approach  such  highly  wrought  symbolic  portions  of  prophetic 
Scripture  like  Ezekiel,  Daniel  or  the  Revelation  with  an 
emotion  somewhat  akin  to  terror,  which  seems  to  paral3rze 
them  into  an  agnostic  attitude  of  “I  don’t  know.  I  can’t 
know !”  As  a  consequence,  many  do  not  try  to  know,  avoiding 
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such  themes  altogether.  The  resulting  toll  of  such  neglect  in 
ignorance  and  error  is  appalling. 

First,  then,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  focus  attention  upon 

I.  VARIOUS  ERRONEOUS  VIEWS 

1.  The  First  Erroneous  View  Is  That  the  Vision  Describes 
the  Physical  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  in  General.  This  posi¬ 
tion,  although  espoused  by  Jerome,  and  in  later  times  more 
especially  defended  by  Calov,  and  most  ardently  championed 
by  Kliefoth,  must  be  rejected,  not  because  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  would  not  have  been  a  potent 
consolation  to  the  pious-hearted  in  Israel,  or  because  that 
doctrine  was  not  then  known,  but  simply  because,  in  the 
prophet's  own  explanation,  the  bones  are  declared  specifically 
to  be  those,  not  of  the  whole  family  of  man,  but  merely  of 
“the  house  of  Israel,”  and  because  careful  analysis  of  the 
passage  will  disclose  that  physical  resurrection  either  indi¬ 
vidual,  national,  or  general  is  not  at  all  in  view. 

The  phenomenon  of  physical  resurrection  is  employed 
merely  to  depict  graphically  the  resurrection  of  a  nation  of 
living  people,  who  are  nationally  and  spiritually  dead  because 
in  political  and  spiritual  chaos,  scattered  and  harassed  among 
the  nations.  The  future  return  of  this  people  (the  Israelitish 
nation)  to  political  autonomy  and  spiritual  blessing  in  their 
own  land,  is  their  resurrection.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  resur¬ 
rection  with  which  not  a  single  physically  dead  person  is 
concerned. 

For  this  reason  it  appears  obvious  that  Jerome,  Calov 
and  Kliefoth  labor  under  serious  embarrassment  to  prove  a 
general  physical  resurrection  from  the  imagery  of  the  vision, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  divine  interpretation  as  given 
in  verses  11-14.  It  is  manifestly  a  poor  makeshift  resorted  to 
by  Jerome,  following  the  idea  of  the  Fathers,  to  make  verses 
11-14  treat  of  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  (believers)  when, 
as  Keil  aptly  comments,  this  “cannot  be  reconciled  either  with 
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the  words  or  with  the  context  of  our  prophecy,  and  has  evi¬ 
dently  originated  in  perplexity.”* 

The  attempt  of  Calov  and  Kliefoth  to  reconcile  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  vision  with  the  divine  exposition  in  verses 
11-14  is  little  better  than  Jerome’s  awkward  bungle.  They 
boldly  and  arbitrarily  assume  that  verses  11-14  contain 
simply  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  general  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  dead,  which,  they  maintain,  is  taught  in  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones.  Keil,  with  critical  acumen,  deftly 
exposes  the  fallacy  of  this  bad  piece  of  exegesis  with  the 
succinct  observation  that  this  “assumption  ...  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  meaning  of  the  words,  ‘These  bones  are  the 
whole  house  of  Israel.’  ”*  Fairbairn,  too,  shows  this  view  to  be 
“  .  .  .  manifestly  untenable,  as  it  breaks  in  two  separate  parts 
what  is  obviously  but  one  discourse,  and  regards  as  an  inde 
pendent  action  what  was  done  only  with  a  view  to  its 
intended  application.”* 

This  view  must  consequently  be  discarded,  as  it  embraces 
two  errors:  first,  that  physical  resurrection  is  taught  in  this 
vision;  second,  that  Scripture  teaches  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection.  It  is  amazing  how  this  second  error  is 
inextricably  imbedded  in  theological  thinking,  and  how  much 
positive  harm  it  has  wrought  in  obscuring  the  truth  and  in 
impeding  a  full  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  whole 
field  of  eschatology. 

2.  The  Second  Faulty  View  To  Be  Examined  Is  That  the 
Vision  Depicts  the  Restoration  of  Israel,  but  Also  Includes 
Physical  Resurrection.  This  position,  notably  held  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bullinger,  while  manifestly  an  improvement  over 
the  first  view  in  that  it  does  not  violate  the  basic  premise 
of  the  divine  interpretation  that  “the  bones  are  the  whole 
house  of  Israel,”  nor  does  it  interject  the  confusion  of  a 
general  resurrection,  is  nevertheless  exposed  to  serious  objec¬ 
tion  in  that  it  retains  the  mistake  of  introducing  physical 

‘Carl  Friedrick  Keil,  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel, 
Vol.  II,  p.  122. 

‘Ibid.,  p.  122. 

’Patrick  Fairbairn,  Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  His  Prophecy,  p.  404. 
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resurrection  into  this  prophecy.  Precisely,  the  contention  is 
that,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom, 
God  will  resurrect  all  the  descendants  of  Israel,  and  will 
establish  them  in  the  land  of  Palestine. 

Such  an  interpretation  cannot  be  true  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  land  of  Palestine,  even  if 
taken  to  include  the  larger  limits  promised  to  Abraham, 
extending  from  the  River  of  Egsrpt  to  the  river  Euphrates 
(Gen.  15:18),  and  from  Hamath  on  the  north  (Ez.  48:1)  to 
Kadesh  on  the  south  (Ez.  48:28),  could  hardly  accomodate 
such  a  vast  multitude.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  second 
place  the  scope  of  the  vision  itself  forbids  the  introduction 
of  the  physically  dead.  That  the  term  “graves”  (v.  12)  does 
not  denote  literal  graves  is  obvious,  because  the  bones  were 
not  in  graves  at  all,  but  strewn  confusedly  over  the  face  of 
the  valley.  The  graves  are  clearly  symbolical  of  the  nation 
as  being  buried  among  the  Gentiles.  That  the  cry  of  the 
“bones”  (v.  11)  is  not  the  cry  of  individual  physically  dead 
Israelites,  but  the  cry  of  a  physically  alive  but  spiritually 
and  nationally  dead  people,  is  evident  from  the  very  fact 
and  the  nature  of  their  words :  “Our  bones  are  dried  up,  our 
hope  is  lost;  we  are  clean  cut  off.”  Paraphrased,  the  meaning 
is:  Our  Israelitish  nation  is  dead.  We  are  nationally  and 
spiritually  dried  up.  Our  national  hope  of  kingdom  status 
and  of  blessings  under  our  Messiah  is  lost.  It  is  *all  over  with 
us*  as  a  people.  God  has  forgotten  us  as  a  nation  and  cast  us 
off  forever.**  In  the  third  instance,  the  event  could  not  de¬ 
lineate  a  general  resurrection  of  the  physically  dead  of 
Israel,  but  only  of  Israelites  living  in  foreign  countries,  for 
nothing  is  said  about  the  opening  of  any  graves  in  the  land 
of  Israel.  “Behold,  I  will  open  your  grave  [among  the 
nations],  and  cause  you  to  come  out  of  your  graves  [among 
the  nations],  0  my  people,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the  land 
of  Israel**  (v.  12).  Larkin*s  summarization  of  this  verse  is 
well-directed  and  pointed:  “This,  therefore,  could  not  be 
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a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  of  Israel,  but  only  of 
Israelites  who  lived  in  other  countries.”* 

Moreover,  if  the  resurrection  spoken  of  by  Daniel  (Dan. 
12:2)  is  taken  to  refer  to  Daniel's  people,  the  Jews — and  to 
them  alone,  as  manifestly  it  must  without  evident  violation 
of  the  scope  and  context  of  the  passage,  then  added  corrob¬ 
orating  evidence  is  furnished  that  there  is  not  to  be  a  general 
resurrection  of  all  Daniel's  people,  the  Jews,  before  the  mil¬ 
lennial  Kingdom;  for  the  prophet's  plain  intimation  is  that 
only  some  shall  rise  at  that  time.  The  “many  of  them”,  are 
accordingly,  “the  many  of”  Daniel's  people,  the  Jews  (the 
twice-repeated  “thy  people”  of  verse  1).  The  “sleep”  is  their 
national  and  spiritual  death,  as  scattered  and  persecuted. 
The  “dust  of  the  earth”  is  the  grave  of  their  shame  and 
national  degradation  as  tossed  to  and  fro  among  the  nations 
of  the  globe.  Their  awakening  is  the  figure  of  resurrection 
used  to  represent  their  national  revival  in  the  end  of  this 
age,  preceding  their  conversion  and  kingdom.  The  “some” 
who  awake  to  “everlasting  life”  are  the  regathered  of  Israel 
who  refuse  the  false  Messiah  (John  6:43;  II  Thess.  2:4), 
and  who  are  preserved  through  “Jacob's  trouble”  (Jer.  30:7) 
to  enjoy  “everlasting  life”  in  the  kingdom.  The  “some”  who 
are  to  arise  to  “shame  and  everlasting  contempt  [abhor¬ 
rence]”  are  those  who  accept  the  false  Messiah  in  their 
national  revival,  and  who  consequently  share  the  eternal  woe 
of  all  those  who  receive  the  “mark  of  the  Beast”  (Rev. 
14:10,  11). 

The  same  figure  is  thus  made  use  of  in  Daniel  12 :2  as  in 
Ezekiel  37  to  portray  the  national  restoration  of  Israel  in 
the  last  days.  Neither  passage,  therefore,  has  an3rthing  to 
do  with  physical  resurrection. 

The  mistake  of  reading  physical  resurrection  into  the 
prophecy  of  the  dry  bones  has  led  to  wrong  interpretation 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  which,  sadly  enough,  has  been 
embraced  by  many  Christians.  Because  “graves”  are  men¬ 
tioned,  besides  the  dry  bones  and  their  resurrection,  the 
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superficial  conclusion  is  hastily  reached  that  physical  resur¬ 
rection  is  taught.  Systems  like  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  and 
others  who  teach  a  so-called  '^larger  hope”  and  a  second 
chance  for  the  unsaved  dead,  involving  a  restitution  of  the 
lost,  use  this  vision  as  a  basis  for  this  invention.  Since  it  is 
held  that  all  the  Israelites  who  have  died  in  an  impenitent 
state  will  be  physically  raised  and  saved,  the  Gentile  dead 
will  also  share  in  a  second  chance! 

Little  argument  is  needed  to  refute  this  fabrication  when 
it  is  comprehended  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  physically 
dead  in  this  vision,  and  when  the  Scriptural  truth  is  perceived 
that  there  is  a  two-fold  resurrection,  a  resurrection  of  the 
just  and  that  of  the  unjust,  separated  as  to  time  and  by  no 
means  contemporaneous  (John  5:28,  29;  Rev.  20:5).  A.  C. 
Gaebelein  effectively  dissolves  this  theological  vagary:  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  above  theory,  there  would  have  to  be  a  third 
resurrection,  a  resurrection  for  a  second  chance,  and  ultimate 
salvation  for  those  who  died  in  their  sins.  Of  such  a  resur¬ 
rection  the  Bible  knows  nothing.”* 

3.  The  Third  Mistaken  View  to  Be  Examined  Is  That  the 
Vision  Represents  Spiritual  Resurrection  or  the  Conversion 
of  an  Individual  Soul  To  this  opinion  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  vision  embraces  spiritual  resurrection  or  conversion,  but 
only  of  a  whole  nation,  the  nation  Israel,  as  an  indispensable 
concomitant  of  its  national  resurrection.  Individual  conver¬ 
sion  is  not  in  view  at  all.  It  may  perhaps  be  legitimate, 
upon  occasion,  to  use  this  very  effective  imagery  to  preach 
salvation  to  the  lost,  and  doubtless  multitudes  have  been 
saved  by  such  a  handling  of  the  passage,  yet  the  truth  must 
be  remembered  that  such  a  treatment  of  this  section  of 
Scripture  must  never  be  thought  of  as  an  exposition  or 
explanation  of  its  precise  meaning. 

4.  The  Fourth  Incorrect  View  Is  that  the  Vision  Sets 
Forth  the  Restoration  of  Israel,  hut  It  Is  to  Be  Spiritually 
Applied  to  the  Church.  This  is  the  spiritualizing  method 
which  takes  such  a  vision,  together  with  hundreds  of  others 

*A.  C.  Gaebelein,  “The  Prophet  Ezekiel,”  Annotated  Bible,  Vol.  IV,  p.  317. 
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of  similar  purport  dealing  with  Israel’s  future  restoration, 
and  applies  it  en  masse  to  the  church,  totally  ignoring  the 
future  of  God’s  elect  nation  and  its  coming  glory.  It  is 
lamentable  to  discover  how  widespread  and  popular  this 
pernicious  practice  is.  Tragic  indeed  it  is  to  learn  that  this 
method  indicates  the  general  trend  pursued  by  commen¬ 
tators. 

Take,  for  example,  Carl  Friedrich  Keil.  With  discrim¬ 
inating  skill  and  keen  insight  he  brilliantly  shows  that 
the  vision  does  not  represent  the  resurrection  of  all  the 
dead,  but  only  the  raising  to  life  of  the  nation  Israel  out 
of  “the  graves  of  its  political  and  spiritual  death,  and 
brought  back  into  its  own  land.”*  But  then  he  proceeds 
forthwith  to  shy  away  from  what  he  calls  “Jewish  mil- 
lenarian  hopes”  and  the  “literal  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  announcements,”  spiritualizing  the  literal  return 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine.’  He  is  somewhat  like  a 
cow  giving  a  good  bucket  of  milk  and  then  kicking  it  over. 

This  popular  and  deeply  intrenched  method  of  exegesis 
is  evil,  as  it  robs  the  Christian  of  the  true  key  which 
unlocks  the  prophetic  portions  of  Scripture.  Little  wonder 
eschatology  is  in  such  a  deplorable  state  of  confusion ! 
Nor  is  it  suprising  that  the  average  treatise  on  Systematic 
Theology  relegates  the  doctrine  of  last  things  to  a  patheti¬ 
cally  obscure  corner,  or  passes  it  over  with  a  meagre 
and  superficial  treatment,  utterly  incongruous  with  the 
sublimity  and  the  importance  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
its  scope.  Little  wonder  the  whole  field  of  prophecy  in 
many  minds  is  practically  synonjnnous  with  that  which  is 
mysteriously  incomprehensible  and  abstrusely  unfathom¬ 
able! 

William  Kelly  shows  that  this  strong  tendency  toward 
applying  to  the  Christian  Church  what  belongs  specifically 
and  solely  to  Israel  is  a  part  of  the  “first  and  widest  and 
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most  tenacious  corruption  of  Christianity  against  which  the 
Apostle  fought  so  valiantly.”* 

It  does  seem  strange  that  those  who  think  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  judaizing  is  to  deny  that  the  Jews  will  ever 
be  reinstated  as  a  people  and  restored  to  their  own  land,  fall 
into  the  worst  form  of  this  ancient  heresy  when  they  take 
the  prophecies  of  Israel’s  coming  glory,  and  appropriate 
them  to  Christendom  now  or  the  Church  in  glory.  This  is 
indeed  to  judaize  the  Church  of  Christ  by  making  it  follow 
and  merely  inherit  from  Israel.  The  truth  is  perverted. 
Prophecy  is  plunged  into  confusion.  Israel’s  unique  place 
and  bright  prospects  are  lost  sight  of.  Gentile  conceit  is 
engendered.  Things  that  differ  are  not  distinguished  (I  Cor. 
10:32).  Moreover,  the  Church  is  rendered  worldly  and  mate¬ 
rialistically  minded  instead  of  being  inculcated  with  the 
truth  of  its  heavenly  hope  and  calling  in  contradistinction 
to  Israel’s  earthly  blessing  and  destiny. 

But  why  is  there  such  a  stubborn  insistence  on  this  spirit¬ 
ualizing  method  by  so  many  able  commentators?  Why  is 
there  such  a  despising  attitude  adopted  toward  the  literally 
verbal,  “realistic”  interpretations  of  these  prophecies?  The 
answer  is,  the  roots  of  the  error  go  deep,  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  is  the  result  of  century  upon  century  of  pernicious 
growth.  As  a  result  theological  thought  has  become  so 
entwined  and  interwoven  with  the  error,  so  vitiated  and 
distorted  by  it,  that  it  seems  powerless  to  free  itself.  It  is 
amazing  how,  in  an  instance  like  this,  the  dignity  of  ancient 
tradition  and  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  pronouncement 
can  blind  men  from  the  simple  truth.  It  was  indubitably  a 
master-stroke  of  Satan  when  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
the  healthy  millennialism  of  the  early  Church.  The  cessation 
of  persecution  and  the  consequent  influx  of  worldliness  into 
the  Church  under  the  imperial  favor  of  Constantine  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  allegorizing  of  the  influential  Alexandrian 
School  and  of  Origen,  and  the  confounding  of  the  Church 
and  the  Kingdom,  notably  by  the  great  Augustine,  are 

‘William  Kelly,  Notes  on  Ezekiel,  p.  1S5. 
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listed  by  Louis  Berkhof*  as  the  paramount  reasons  for  the 
collapse  of  Chiliasm  in  the  early  Church.  Thus  the  errors 
then  introduced  into  the  thinking  of  Christians  have  had 
a  millennium  and  a  half  to  get  the  foothold  they  have  today. 

One  of  the  main  objections  to  the  premillennial  and 
literal  expositions  of  the  prophetical  announcements  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel  is  thus  advanced  by  Keil :  “  .  . .  The  New 
Testament  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Jerusalem  temple  and  a  restoration  of  the  Levitical 
worship,  but  it  teaches  in  the  most  decided  manner  that, 
with  the  completion  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  Golgotha,  the  Levitical 
law  was  fulfilled  and  abolished  (Heb.  7-9)  .  .  .”‘® 

The  fundamental  fallacy  in  Keil’s  objection  is  his  failure  to 
differentiate  between  the  Church  with  its  unique  message  of 
grace  and  Israel  with  its  distinctive  religion  of  Judaism,  and 
to  distinguish  the  specific  time-period  of  each.  He  forgets 
that  these  are  separate,  never-to-be-confused  entities,  and 
that,  as  far  as  a  Hebrew  Christian  saved  in  this  dispensation 
under  the  message  of  grace  is  concerned,  the  Levitical  law 
is  fulfilled  and  abolished,  so  that  during  Israel’s  dispersion 
and  humiliation  Judaism  is  completely  set  aside,  but  that  it 
will  be  reestablished  upon  the  completion  of  God’s  purpose 
in  and  for  the  Church,  and  Israel’s  resplendent  future  will 
be  consummated  under  a  reinstated  Judaistic  system.  The 
temple  will  be  rebuilt,  for  the  “abomination  of  desolation” 
(Matt.  24:15)  “shall  stand  in  the  Holy  Place,”  in  the  “Temple 
of  God”  (Jewish  Temple)  rebuilt  (II  Thess.  2:4)  with  an 
“altar”  and  “worshippers”  (Rev.  11:1)  and  an  “outer  court” 
in  the  “Holy  City”  (Jerusalem,  cf.  Rev.  11:2).  This  arrange¬ 
ment  necessitates  officiating  priests  and  Levites,  who  shall 
be  preserved  and  ready  (Rev.  7:7). 

In  spite  of  the  Scriptural  statements,  Keil  makes  the 
assertion  that  “the  New  Testament  says  nothing  whatever 
concerning  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jerusalem  temple  and  the 
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restoration  of  the  Levitical  worship.”  It  is  amazing  how 
much  harm  this  method  of  spiritualizing  the  earthly  promises 
of  Israel  to  apply  them  to  the  Church,  a  heavenly  people, 
does,  and  how  securely  it  locks  up  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
and  blinds  even  great  scholars  to  the  unequivocal  declara¬ 
tions  of  God’s  Word. 

In  the  same  class  with  Keil’s  inaccurate  conclusions  is 
the  assertion  of  Hengstenberg  to  the  effect  that  “the  New 
Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  future  possession  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.”"  This  statement  is  incredible  in  the  face 
of  the  clear  predictions  of  Israel’s  regathering  in  Matt.  24 :31- 
34,  appended  as  it  is  with  the  solemn  assurance  of  its  ful¬ 
filment  on  the  basis  of  the  inviolability  of  God’s  Word  (v.  36). 
The  same  truth  is  given  singular  prominence  in  each  account 
of  the  great  eschatological  disclosure  of  our  Lord  (Mark 
13:27-30;  Luke  21:24,  29-32).  That  Israel  will  be  regathered 
at  the  end  of  this  age  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  Revelation 
(cf.  7:1-8;  11:1,  2;  12:13-17). 

Keil  is  correct  in  observing  that,  if  the  Jewish  people 
should  receive  Palestine  again  for  their  possession,  the  temple 
with  the  Levitical  sacrificial  worship  would  of  necessity  be 
restored  to  Jerusalem.  But  he  is  wrong  when  he  insists  that 
“such  a  supposition  is  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles.”'*  Both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
teach  the  restoration  of  Judaism  after  the  long  night  of 
Israel’s  present  dispersion  is  over  (Is.  60:7;  Ez.  chapters 
40-48;  Hos.  3:4,  5;  Matt.  24:15,  20;  II  Thess.  2:4;  Rev. 
11:1,  2).  Hosea  especially  clearly  gives  an  account  of  the 
present  eclipse  of  Judaism  when  the  nation  is  scattered  for 
“many  days  without  a  king,  without  a  prince,  and  without  a 
sacrifice,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and 
without  teraphim”  (Hos.  3:4).  Lest  this  restoration  of  Israel 
and  the  subsequent  reestablishment  of  Judaism  should  be 
confounded  with  any  other  event,  Hosea  emphasizes  it  as  to 

"Hengstenberg  in  Lange’s  Critical,  Doctrinal  and  Homiletical  Commentary 
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be  “in  the  latter  days”  (v.  6),  when  they  are  regathered  at 
the  close  of  their  present  world-wide  diaspora  (Is.  2:2-5). 

The  seeming  clash  between  the  clear  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with 
the  consequent  abolition  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the 
distinct  scriptural  teaching  that  Judaism  will  be  again  put 
into  effect  in  the  coming  age  with  temple  ritual  reinstalled 
largely  vanishes  when  the  essential  differences  between 
Israel,  the  covenant  people,  and  the  Church,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  are  perceived.  Israel  is  an  earthly  people,  of  a  very 
definite  racial  posterity,  with  an  earthly  hope  and  calling 
(Rom.  9:4,  5)  selected  to  be  God’s  vessels  to  proclaim  Him 
as  the  only  true  God  over  all  the  earth.  The  Church  is  a 
heavenly  people,  called  out  from  both  Jew  and  Gentile  by 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  message  of  grace,  and  fused 
into  one,  a  wholly  new  organism  (Eph.  2:6-3:11).  In  the 
heavenly  (the  Church)  there  is  no  place  for  the  earthly 
(Judaism).  They  are  mutually  exclusive.  A  Judaized  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  sorry  hodge-podge.  The  whole  task  of  the  writer 
to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  had  been  made  themselves 
members  of  the  new  organism,  the  body  of  Christ,  was  to 
impress  this  great  truth  upon  them.  They  must  be  freed 
from  all  ceremonialism,  and  made  to  see  their  completeness 
in  Christ — ^that  they  were  no  longer  Jews,  but  the  “Church 
of  Christ”  (I  Cor.  10:32);  no  longer  under  law,  but  under 
grace.  However,  after  the  completion  of  the  church  and  the 
ending  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  (Eph.  3:2), 
with  a  different  people  (earthly  Israel),  under  a  new  economy 
(restored  Judaism),  God  will  be  able  to  reveal  Himself  under 
a  Judaistic  system  without  any  violation  of  the  distinctive 
Pauline  message  (given  for  the  present  outcalling  of  the 
Church),  or  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (provided  to 
instruct  Hebrew  Christians  in  this  age  as  to  their  relation 
to  Judaism). 

Indeed,  there  is  nothing  said  in  Hebrews  chapters  7-9, 
or  in  the  entire  book,  which  would  make  the  reestablishment 
of  Judaism  and  the  Levitical  Priesthood  impossible  in 
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the  Kingdom  Age.  As  Auberlen  says:  *'But  when  once  the 
priesthood  and  the  kingly  office  have  been  restored,  then, 
without  doing  violence  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  Moses  will  unfold  its  spiritual 
depth  in  the  worship  and  constitution  of  the  thousand  years' 
reign.”** 

Keil  and  the  spiritualizing  school  make  the  serious 
blunder  of  assuming  the  impossibility  of  the  resumption  of 
Judaism  and  the  Levitical  sacrificial  worship  as  being  con¬ 
trary  to  the  New  Testament  teaching.  Upon  this  faulty 
premise,  they  proceed  to  what  must  accordingly  be  a  false 
deduction — ^that,  since  all  the  prophetic  references  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Judaic  system  must  ”not  be  understood 
literally,  but  spiritually  or  t3rpically,”'*  therefore  all  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  rehabilitation  of  Israel  to  Palestine  must,  also, 
“not  be  understood  literally,  but  spiritually  or  typically.” 
Thus  the  prophetic  Word  is  set  aside,  and  the  whole  subject 
of  eschatology  strangled  at  its  birth  and  plunged  into 
darkness  by  the  subtle  reasonings  of  men. 

Fairbaim,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  this  spiritual¬ 
izing  method,  attacks  the  literal  method  of  the  exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  these  words:  “We  may  add.  .  .  that 
the  common  interpretation,  which  understands  Christ  by 
David,  and  takes  all  the  rest  literally,  must  tend  to  justify 
the  Jew  in  his  unbelief.”**  Fairbairn's  point  is  that,  since  by 
David  is  meant  Christ,  so  all  the  rest  of  the  prediction  is  to 
be  spiritualized  and  applied  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  a 
literally  rehabilitated  Israel.  As  the  Jews  are  rejecting  Christ 
because  He  did  not  do  these  very  things  in  His  first  advent, 
they  are  waiting,  they  say,  for  the  true  Christ  to  come  to  do 
them.  “On  the  basis  of  the  literal  interpretation  there  seems 
to  be  no  answer  to  this,”  contends  Fairbaim.** 

This  objection  is  not  sustained,  however,  and  is  very 

* ‘Auberlen,  Der  Prophet  Daniel,  ed.  2,  pp.  400  f. 

**Keil,  ibid.,  p.  157. 

“Op.  cit.,  p.  414. 

“Lor.  cit. 
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superficial,  because  Jesus  Christ  came  as  king  of  the  Jews, 
with  the  credentials  of  the  king,  but  was  rejected  as  such, 
and  as  such  crucified.  The  result  was  the  postponement  of 
the  Kingdom  till  the  second  advent  (Acts  1:7). 

Regarding  the  necessity  of  spiritualizing  the  name  of 
David,  this  is  not  at  all  certain.  Whether  Christ  will  actually 
sit  upon  the  Davidic  throne  at  Jerusalem  in  person,  or 
whether  He  will  rule  through  another  is  not  transparently 
clear.  There  are  quite  an  array  of  passages  that  seem 
unquestionably  to  teach  that  king  David  will  be  resurrected 
along  with  the  general  resurrection  of  the  righteous  Old 
Testament  worthies  before  the  Kingdom  Age  and  that  as 
Israel’s  best-loved  king  will  be  seated  on  the  throne  again 
(Hos.  3:5;  Jer.  30:9;  Ez.  34:23,24;  37:24,25). 

The  meaning  of  these  various  passages  evidently  is  that 
the  new  king  will  be  David.  Be  that  as  it  may,  “Jehovah  of 
hosts  will  reign  in  mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem ;  and  before 
his  elders  shall  be  glory”  (Is.  24:23).  The  inference  is  that 
David  will  rule  as  regent  and  will  be  styled  “king”  or 
“prince,”  as  occasion  may  require.  The  “prince”,  whoever  he 
is,  prepares  and  offers  the  sin-offering,  burnt-offering  and 
meal-offering,  notably  at  Passover  and  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles  (Ez.  45:21-25).  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
conclude  him  a  sinner,  and  hence  an  unglorified  person.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  millennial  sacrifices  are  in  no 
sense  propitiations,  but  are  purely  commemorative  of  the 
one  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  will  be  offered  by 
and  for  those  only  who  are  regenerated  (Jer.  31:31-34;  Ez. 
37:9,  14).  It  is  possible  that  the  princeship  and  priesthood 
may  be  confined  to  resurrected  Old  Testament  saints. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19i9) 
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“IT  PROFITETH  ME  NOTHING” 

By  Fred  Z.  Browne,  A.M.,  D.D. 

In  a  recent  conversation  quite  extensive  differences  of 
opinion  and  resulting  debate  centered  around  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  by  the  four  chaplains  who,  having  received 
life  belts,  took  them  off  and  gave  them  to  others  when  their 
torpedoed  vessel  was  going  down.  The  following  elements 
enter  into  the  situation:  (1)  there  could  have  been  no 
Christian  impetus  in  the  act  of  one  individual — ^the  Jewish 
chaplain — ^who  was  a  rejector  of  Christ;  (2)  of  the  three 
others,  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  another  the 
son  of  a  prominent  modernist  preacher  (Like  father,  like 
son,  probably  in  this  case). 

What  were  the  motives  of  these  men  in  surrendering 
their  lives?  All,  undoubtedly,  were  actuated  by  patriotism, 
as  the  ship  was  a  troop-ship.  Dulce  et  decorum  eat  pro 
patria  mori  (‘Tt  is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die  for  one's  country”). 
Should  not  the  patriot  soldier  or  sailor,  however,  have  the 
privilege  and  glory  of  doing  his  own  dying?  Only  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  can  or  should 
another  take  his  place.  Self-immolation  and  self-preservation 
are  personal  matters.  Most  usually,  when  the  last  debt  of 
nature  is  to  be  paid  it  is  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself. 
Some,  or  all  of  these  four,  were  husbands  and  fathers.  Not 
all  of  the  four,  certainly,  were — in  addition  to  their  patri¬ 
otism,  as  seen  above — inspired  by  the  Christian  motive.  One 
or  two  of  them  probably,  impaled  on  the  horn  of  a  tragic 
dilemma,  died  because  the  others  did. 

The  question  arises.  Is  the  Christian  under  any  and  all 
circumstances  called  upon  to  give  his  life  for  the  life  of 
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another?  The  writer’s  answer  was,  and  is,  Not  always.  Each 
case  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  To  indiscriminately 
surrender  one’s  life  without  a  definite  Christian  motive  and 
purpose  would  savor  of  suicide.  The  Christian  is  immortal 
until  his  work  is  done.  Let  him  beware,  therefore,  of  ignoble 
use  of  his  life  and  of  light,  useless  and  foolhardy  termination 
of  it. 

Some  illustrations  occur  to  mind.  Suppose  a  soldier  of 
Israel,  entering  Jericho  just  before  the  walls  fell,  had  said 
to  a  Canaanite,  “Let  me  change  places  with  you.”  Or  suppose 
Paul,  floating  near  a  Roman  soldier  after  the  shipwreck, 
had  said,  “Take  my  fragment  of  the  ship.”  Would  not  such 
conduct,  in  either  case,  have  savored  of  the  sin  of  tempting 
God?  Two  other  illustrations,  this  time  from  Rider  Haggard. 
In  Haggard’s  novel  Allan  Qtmtermain  he  pictures  Mackenzie, 
the  missionary,  battling  successfully  with  a  Masai  warrior, 
thus  saving  his  daughter  from  death  or  a  fate  worse  than 
death.  The  final  story  has  to  do  with  a  missionary  to  this 
same  tribe.  Making  a  journey  on  foot  to  one  of  their  villages 
he  took  along  a  rifle  to  kill  game.  Attacked  by  a  war  party 
en  route,  his  body  was  found  in  a  clump  of  thorn  bushes. 
But  not  a  cartridge  in  the  magazine  of  his  rifle  had  been 
discharged.  Evidently,  rather  than  defend  himself,  he  had 
permitted  the  savages  to  commit  murder.  Was  this  the  right 
thing  to  do? 

The  love  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  quoted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  basis  for  this  discussion  of  martyrdom — “And 
though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it 
profiteth  me  nothing**  (1  Cor.  13:3) — is  undoubtedly  the 
fruit  of  faith  in  Christ  and  rooted  in  regeneration.  Death 
for  another,  inspired  and  motivated  by  this  kind  of  love,  is 
of  course  worthy  of  all  praise.  “Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends” 
(John  15:13).  But  the  newspapers  have  carried  the  story 
that  the  father  of  one  of  the  four  who  died  is  supervising 
the  erection  of  The  Church  of  the  Four  Chaplians,  of  which 
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he  is  to  be  the  pastor  having  announced  his  coming  resig¬ 
nation  from  a  supposedly  evangelical  church.  So  evil  fruit 
as  well  as  good  is  springing  from  this  incident. — ^“By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them”  (Matt.  7:20). 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Gandhi  cult  in  India,  is  a  new 
religion  being  born  before  our  very  eyes?  A  religion  founded 
not  upon  faith  alone,  with  its  fruit  of  Christian  love,  but 
upon  mere  human  sacrifice? 

Tonkawa,  Oklahoma. 


“This  idea  (that  one  can  be  offered  or  offer  himself  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  instead  of  others)  will  be  found  to 
pervade  all  the  ancient  religions.  And  especially  was  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  innocent  thought  to  be  effectual 
and  pleasing  to  the  gods,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  will 
of  him  who  thus  offered  himself  for  others.  ...  As  it  was 
in  Greece  and  Rome  so  it  was  among  almost  all  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  nations.  Nowhere  are  to  be  found  more  bloody 
and  fearful  human  sacrifices  than  among  the  idolatrous  des¬ 
cendants  of  Shem,  especially  in  ancient  Canaan,  in  Phoenicia 
and  Carthage.  Here  perhaps  we  find  human  sacrifices  in  their 
primitive  form.  Not  any  and  every  human  being  was  immo¬ 
lated,  but  the  innocent  children  were  selected  and  among 
these  the  preference  was  given  to  the  only  child  or  to  the 
firstborn.  .  .  .  Even  where  a  milder  feeling  struggled  against 
actual  human  sacrifices,  the  religious  faith  in  its  necessity 
was  still  so  strong  that  there  was  at  least  a  constant  longing 
for  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  man”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
May,  1844). 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY 

By  Charles  F.  Ball,  Th.D. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  four  addresses  constituting  the  1949  W.  H. 
Griffith  Thomas  Memorial  Lectureship  had  for  their  general  theme 
“The  Work  of  the  Ministry.”  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will  reproduce  each 
of  these  addresses  in  successive  numbers  beginning  with  the  present 
issue.  This  set  of  annual  lectures  was  delivered  to  the  student  body 
of  Dallas  Seminary  March  22-25,  1949,  and  prepared  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Ball,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  River 
Forest,  Illinois. 

The  great  purposes  for  which  the  Christian  ministry  has 
been  established  are  not  a  matter  of  speculation.  They  are 
forever  written  down  in  such  passages  as  these:  “He  gave 
.  .  .  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  building  up  of 
the  body  of  Christ’^  (Eph.  4:11-12) send  thee  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified  by  faith”  (Acts  26:17-18);  “Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you”  (Matt 
28:19-20). 

Here  is  a  high  calling  indeed,  which  envisions  as  its 
burden  the  reconciling  of  men  to  God,  the  molding  of  their 
characters,  the  planning  of  their  lives,  the  determining  of 
their  motives  and  the  making  of  them  ready  for  life  eternal. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  area  of  life  for  which  the  minister 
has  nothing  to  say.  Whether  it  be  in  the  church,  the  home, 
the  school,  the  community,  the  amusements,  the  factory,  the 
marketplace,  the  office  or  the  quiet  of  the  closet  it  is  our 
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holy  task  as  ministers  of  Christianity  to  bring  “every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.” 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  this 
task  in  four  lectures.  Many  worthy  volumes  have  been 
written,  each  to  emphasize  some  strong  feature  of  our  high 
calling.  The  addresses  in  this  lectureship,  therefore,  cannot 
aspire  to  cover  the  subject  in  a  truly  exhausting,  satisfying 
manner,  but  will  I  trust  help  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  pros¬ 
pective  ministers  what  appears  to  me,  after  some  years  as  a 
clergyman,  to  be  the  chief  avenues  of  responsibility  facing 
you  in  your  life’s  work.  I  will,  then,  consider  during  the 
four  lectures  the  four  outstanding  duties  of  the  minister: 
preaching,  shepherding,  counseling,  administering. 

PREACHING 

From  the  dawn  of  history  earth’s  mightiest  men,  her 
foremost  leaders,  her  most  powerful  forces  for  good,  have 
been  prophets.  Enoch  the  prophet  was  the  most  commanding 
figure  from  Eden  to  Ararat.  Moses,  God’s  ambassador  to 
Egypt,  held  in  his  hand  the  power  to  bring  Pharaoh’s  empire 
to  its  knees.  Samuel  the  kingmaker  was,  by  the  divine  call, 
more  feared  than  Saul.  Nathan  the  fearless  man  of  the  hour 
strode  into  the  palace,  leveled  a  terrifying  finger  at  his  king, 
with  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  the  storm  shouted,  “Thou  art 
the  man!”  And  in  the  presence  of  such  authority  and  power 
David  quivered,  confessed  and  repented.  Elijah  huge  and 
thunder-voiced  came  from  nowhere,  but  with  the  unction  of 
the  Spirit  warned  of  three  years’  drought,  challenged  the 
priests  of  Baal  to  a  fiery  test,  shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of 
Jezebel,  Ahab  and  Jehoram,  and  then  in  a  whirlwind  of 
celestial  fire  bade  farewell  to  the  world. 

Down  through  this  noble  list  of  prophets  to  Calvary  we 
trace  the  story  of  superb  leadership,  strong  faith,  and 
unbending  courage  even  in  the  lions’  den.  And  then  the 
greatest  Prophet  of  them  all  went  forth  without  purse  or 
scrip,  without  sword  or  shield,  having  nowhere  to  lay  His 
head;  and  yet  He  won  more  followers  than  Alexander  con- 
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quered  with  all  his  armies.  The  spoken  word,  clothed  with 
the  authority  of  God  rather  than  with  the  quotations  of 
men,  has  been  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Men  listened  as  well  to  Paul,  not  because  he  was  eloquent 
— in  fact  they  said  his  speech  was  contemptible  and  his 
bodily  presence  weak,  but  they  listened  because  he  was  a 
herald  from  God.  Men  and  women  have  always  listened  to 
the  prophet  who  was — plainly  enough — called  of  God, 
equipped  with  a  message  from  heaven  and  with  a  heart 
aflame  for  the  need  of  men.  It  was  so  with  Chrysostom,  Sav¬ 
onarola,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley,  Spurgeon  and  Moody.  It  is 
so  to  this  hour. 

But  when  we  look  out  on  the  world  today  we  are  aware 
that  all  is  not  well  with  the  Christian  church  nor  with  her 
school  of  prophets.  The  honor  and  awe  in  which  they  once 
were  held  has  vanished  away.  The  whole  world  seems  to  be 
in  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  show  the  preacher  up  a  bloodless, 
unattractive,  forbidding  creature  who  makes  real  people 
uncomfortable  by  his  frown  and  his  Sabbath-day  voice,  and 
in  general  is  a  big  man  at  a  small  tea-party.  We  have  lived 
to  see  the  day  when  in  many  quarters  the  “reverend  gentle¬ 
men”  are  shorn  of  authority  and  deferred  to  in  a  patronizing 
way,  and  trundled  off  to  bed  with  a  wink  and  certain  clerical 
discounts  to  keep  them  happy,  while  the  dance  of  life  goes 
merrily  on  as  if  the  minister  had  outlived  his  day  too  long. 
The  preacher  is  made  to  feel  that  this  is  an  age  when  there 
is  no  room  for  the  unproductive.  Men  eveywhere  are  making 
contributions — in  the  realm  of  education,  philosophy,  science, 
art,  engineering  and  business.  Our  age  is  a  veritable  caval¬ 
cade  of  progress  and  against  this  background  a  preacher, 
pouring  over  his  ancient  Volume  for  texts,  seems  to  be  out 
of  step. 

In  an  effort  to  take  away  the  stigma  of  the  preacher’s 
office  some  have  sought  to  dilute  the  divine  message  and 
“speak  comfortably  unto  Jerusalem.”  However,  we  must 
remember  that,  although  the  prophet’s  message  was  powerful, 
it  was  never  popular  and  never  was  the  prophet  in  step  with 
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his  age.  Enoch  walked  in  a  world  made  hideous  with  the 
screams  of  murdered  men.  He  was  out  of  step  with  his  time, 
but  in  step  with  God.  The  prophet  of  the  Lord  is  usually 
an  unpopular  preacher  because  the  message  of  God  cuts 
across  the  plans  of  men  and  sears  them  like  the  lightning. 
James  S.  Steward  in  his  eloquent  book,  “Heralds  of  God,” 
trenchantly  declares  “Your  task  is  not  to  send  people  away 
from  the  church  saying,  ‘That  was  a  lovely  sermon*  or  ‘What 
an  eloquent  appeal!*  The  one  question  is,  ‘Did  they  or  did 
they  not  meet  God  today?*** 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  current  disinterest  in  preaching 
is  to  be  laid  squarely  at  the  preacher*s  door.  Two  great 
weaknesses  have  robbed  us  of  our  rightful  glory.  First,  we 
have  lost  our  sense  of  a  message  from  God. 

No  day  is  so  glorious  as  the  day  when  a  man  stands  on 
the  threshold  of  his  life*s  calling,  ready  to  preach  Christ  to 
a  needy  world.  There  is  a  sense  of  mystery  to  it.  I  cannot 
forget  the  day  I  left  these  very  halls  of  learning.  Joy  and 
fear,  hope  and  discouragement  chased  each  other  up  and 
down  the  corridors  of  my  soul.  The  magnitude  of  it  and  the 
solemnity  of  it  frightened  me,  but  the  conviction  that  divine 
resources  were  at  my  disposal  gave  great  confidence;  so  I 
started.  And  so  will  you.  But  let  me  say  to  you  that  the 
commonest  disaster  in  the  ministerial  life  is  the  loss  of  this 
very  sense  of  confidence.  The  evil  days  come  when  the  thing 
gets  to  be  a  drudgery,  and  the  fire  and  the  zeal  are  low;  and 
many  a  man  secularizes  his  calling  so  far  as  to  preach  on 
everything  under  heaven  but  heaven — race  relations,  book 
reviews,  internationalism,  ethics  and  the  like.  The  man  who 
has  no  message  from  God  is  like  Ahimaaz,  who  made  a 
fine  show  of  speed  but  upon  arrival  had  no  tidings  to  tell. 
Many  a  perspiring  Ahimaaz  is  making  an  impressive 
showing,  but  the  message  is  not  vital  because  it  is  not  from 
God. 

There  is  also  a  second  weakness :  we  have  lost  the  voice  of 
authority.  Time  was  when  men  stood  behind  the  sacred  desk 
and  opened  Gcd*s  Word  and  declared,  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,** 
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and  men  listened  and  were  impressed  and  trembled.  But  men 
will  not  be  impressed  by  a  half-truth  breathed  out  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  with  an  apology.  Men  will  not  come  to  church  to 
hear  your  philosophizing  or  your  guesses  and  speculations. 
Why  should  they?  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  suggests  that  if 
people  are  impatient  with  preaching  today  it  is  not  with  the 
fact  but  with  the  sort. 

Despite  all  the  indifference  to  the  church  and  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  preaching  it  remains  a  historical  fact  that  wherever 
a  great  preacher  appears  there  great  audiences  gather,  and 
where  the  preaching  is  mediocre  the  congregations  are 
pitifully  small.  A  census  of  church  attendance  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  churches  are  not  attended  for  the  magnificence 
of  their  ritual,  the  beauty  of  their  sanctuary,  the  quality 
of  their  music,  the  personality  of  their  pastors,  but  for  the 
vigor,  strength,  the  authority  and  greatness  of  their 
preaching. 

Therefore  never  minimize  the  preaching.  People  will 
overlook  a  weakness  in  a  minister  in  his  pastoral  relation¬ 
ships,  his  business  ability,  his  personality  or  appearance, 
just  as  long  as  he  is  strong  in  the  pulpit.  The  spiritual 
progress  of  our  churches  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  preaching 
ability  of  their  ministers.  This  argument  is  strengthened 
by  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  church.  During  the  apostolic 
days  and  right  through  the  age  of  persecution  to  the  time  of 
imperial  recognition  of  the  church,  preaching  and  teaching 
were  emphasized,  and  as  a  result  the  church  was  kept  pure 
and  strong.  Then  came  the  Dark  Ages  when  the  church 
turned  to  ritual  and  form,  and  preaching  became  an  insig¬ 
nificant  part  of  the  program.  The  result  was  a  blighted 
age  and  a  stunted  Christianity.  With  Martin  Luther  and 
the  Reformation  the  priestly  function  shrank  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  God^s  prophets  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  message  again,  and  the  floodgates  of  mercy  were 
released. 

The  truth  is  that  the  pulpit  is  not  a  waning  power  where 
the  preacher  has  a  message  from  the  Lord  for  the  times,  and 
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speaks  with  conviction  and  assurance  bom  of  the  realization 
that  it  is  God’s  Word.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  in 
step  with  the  times  or  caters  to  the  times.  Any  man  cheapens 
his  ministry  when  he  conforms  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
crowds.  The  great  preacher  Phillips  Brooks  said  “Let  a  man 
be  a  true  preacher,  really  uttering  the  truth  through  his 
own  personality,  and  it  is  strange  how  men  will  gather  to 
listen  to  him.  We  hear  that  the  day  of  the  pulpit  is  past,  and 
then  some  morning  the  voice  of  a  true  preacher  is  heard  in 
the  land  and  all  the  streets  are  full  of  men  crowding  to  hear 
him,  just  exactly  as  were  the  streets  of  Constantinople  when 
Chrysostom  was  going  to  preach  in  the  church  of  the  Apostle, 
or  the  streets  of  London  when  Latimer  was  bravely  telling 
his  truth  at  St.  Paul’s.” 

Preaching  then,  despite  its  present  partial  eclipse  in  the 
minds  of  many,  is  the  most  wonderful  work  in  the  world. 
Among  all  the  forms  of  literature  it  is  the  noblest  work  of 
man.  Ian  Maclaren  has  said,  “The  most  critical  and  influ¬ 
ential  event  in  the  religious  week  is  the  sermon.”  To  your 
pulpits  then,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  with  His 
credentials  before  you  lift  up  your  voice  with  divine  authority. 
This  is  your  throne — ascend  it  not  like  a  beggar,  but  like  a 
king,  with  a  realization  of  your  high  calling  and  at  the 
same  time  of  your  accountability  to  God. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  preaching  but  the  one  most 
quoted  has  been  given  by  Phillips  Brooks:  “Preaching  is  the 
communication  of  truth  by  man  to  men.  It  has  in  it  two 
essential  elements,  truth  and  personality.”  Here,  then,  is  a 
man  and  a  message.  Paul  acknowledges  the  same  two  ele¬ 
ments:  “Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine:  con¬ 
tinue  in  them :  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself, 
and  them  that  hear  thee”  (1  Tim.  4:16).  In  speaking  to  you  of 
your  duty  as  Christian  ministers  I  can  do  nothing  better 
than  to  use  this  text  to  encourage  you  to  fidelity  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty.  Your  duty  is  twofold:  take  heed  unto 
thyself  and  take  heed  unto  the  doctrine.  The  first  involves  a 
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man,  the  second,  a  message.  Here  are  personality  and  truth, 
side  by  side. 

The  Man.  Your  first  duty  has  reference  to  yourself.  It  is 
tremendously  important.  If  you  fail  here  you  will  not  be  able 
to  discharge  the  second  duty  with  success.  If  a  man  neglect 
his  own  vineyard  he  will  not  be  likely  to  cultivate  with  care 
the  vineyard  of  another.  Survey  the  field  of  church  history 
and  you  will  agree  that  those  men  who  have  been  most  care¬ 
ful  in  disciplining  their  own  lives  and  ruling  their  own 
spirits  and  cultivating  their  personal  behavior  have  been 
most  earnest  and  successful  in  seeking  the  souls  of  men,  and 
watching  over  and  feeding  the  flock  of  God. 

In  the  two  letters  to  Timothy  and  the  epistle  to  Titus, 
Paul  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  preacher’s  deportment. 
I  would  here  mention  three  things  in  particular.  First,  the 
behavior  of  the  minister  before  the  church  and  the  world. 
Over  and  over  Paul  insisted  on  the  exemplary  character  of 
the  outer  life  and  walk.  He  said  it  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  seriousness  and  purity  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In 
other  words  there  are  certain  things  about  a  minister  of 
Christ  which  restrain  him  and  hedge  him  in  and  impose  upon 
him  definite  obligations.  You  are  to  be  "‘examples  to  the 
believers  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
faith,  in  purity.”  That  means  you  will  be  a  man  of  gravity. 
That  does  not  mean  gloom.  It  does  mean  that  a  minister 
cannot  afford  to  become  known  as  a  buffoon,  purveying  the 
latest  jokes  with  greater  zeal  that  he  proclaims  salvation. 
Some  ministers  cheapen  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
people  by  a  greater  reputation  for  after-dinner  jokes  than 
for  prayer.  Never  let  yourself  degenerate  to  the  stature  of 
a  fool.  Consider  what  Court  you  represent  as  an  ambassador 
and  your  clerical  joking  will  seem  coarse  and  unbecoming. 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  enjoin  upon  your  people  over 
whom  you  watch  in  the  Lord  a  blamelessness  of  conduct  and 
consistency  of  behavior;  you  will  have  occasion  to  beseech 
them  in  the  Spirit  to  “walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  where¬ 
with  they  are  called,  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
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longsuffering,  forebearing  one  another  in  love.”  It  will  be 
your  privilege  to  call  them  to  be  “blamless  and  harmless, 
the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation.”  How  sad  if  anything  in  your 
conduct  should  weaken  these  godly  admonitions!  So,  my 
brethren,  let  your  life  not  only  be  blameless,  let  it  be  high- 
toned,  full  of  character,  a  transcript  of  the  doctrine  you 
preach.  Then  your  people  will  not  only  listen  to  your  preach¬ 
ing,  they  will  follow  you  as  they  see  you  follow  Christ. 

The  second  thing  prescribed  by  Paul  which  all  Christian 
ministers  should  heed  about  themselves  is  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  “Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading”;  “Medi¬ 
tate  upon  these  things;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that 
thy  profiting  may  appear  unto  all”;  “Study  to  show  thyself 
approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.”  Here  Timothy  is  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  mind  by  incessant  work.  The  minister  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  character  when  he  is 
left  to  regulate  his  own  study  habits.  No  one  stands  over  him 
to  keep  time.  If  he  chooses,  he  may  fritter  away  his  hours 
indolently  and  live  an  undisciplined,  disorganized  life.  It  is 
essential  for  a  man  to  make  some  very  definite  rules  for  the 
use  of  his  time,  and  to  keep  them  rigidly.  Study  habits  are 
essential  in  education.  No  school  or  seminary  can  store  your 
minds  with  enough  facts  to  last  you  a  lifetime  of  preaching. 
The  best  a  school  can  hope  to  do  is  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  scope  and  teach  you  something  of  the  sources,  so  that  the 
rest  of  your  life  may  be  usefully  employed  in  digging. 

Too  much  of  our  excuse-making  for  the  lack  of  these 
student  habits  is  pure  pious  laziness.  If  we  were  under  some 
system  of  punching  a  time-clock  we  might  be  induced  to  do 
a  better  day’s  work — at  least  the  temptation  to  shirk  would 
be  removed.  Settle  it  in  your  mind  at  the  very  outset  that 
you  cannot  be  lazy  without  forfeiting  your  power.  Settle 
it  too  that  just  as  the  laborer  is  disciplined  in  his  labor  to  be 
worthy  of  his  hire,  just  as  the  farmer  must  toil  till  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  just  as  the  merchant  must  spend  every 
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ounce  of  strength  in  fidelity  to  his  business,  so  you  on  busi¬ 
ness  for  your  King  must  forbear  to  stand  in  the  pulpit  tell¬ 
ing  men  how  to  live  until  you  have  learned  it  yourself. 

You  and  I  are  under  no  different  law  than  the  laborer. 
That  law  is  more  demanding  today  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  con¬ 
flict  of  thought  that  will  test  and  try  the  wisest  and  the 
strongest.  If  you  are  to  be  leaders  of  the  people  you  must 
be  men  of  wide  reading  and  understanding  of  the  times, 
“enriched  ...  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge.”  Every¬ 
where  men  of  keen  brains  and  discerning  power  are  proving 
themselves  in  the  world  of  politics  and  of  science  and  of 
commerce.  No  man  worthy  the  name  of  God's  prophet  can  lag 
behind. 

It  should  be  your  aim  and  high  ambition  to  gain  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  divine  truth  so  that  you  can  meet  the 
enemies  at  the  gate.  It  should  be  your  desire  to  be  able  to 
present  that  truth  with  convincing  power  so  as  to  break 
down  the  refuge  of  lies  behind  which  unbelievers  fortify 
themselves.  It  should  be  your  purpose  to  “reason  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  temperance  and  judgment  to  come”  so  effectively  as  to 
make  your  hearers  tremble.  To  accomplish  all  this  you  must 
be  men  of  deep  and  reverent  thought  and  of  diligent  and 
prayerful  study,  and  that  means  discipline.  “Neither  will  I 
offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which 
doth  cost  me  nothing.” 

There  is  yet  one  more  admonition  which  I  am  sure  Paul 
had  in  mind  when  he  exhorted  Timothy  to  take  heed  unto 
himself.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit.  This  is  the  first 
and  supreme  thing  of  all.  No  ability  in  rhetoric,  no  skill  in 
the  external  administration  of  the  church,  can  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  genuine  Spirit-filled  living.  Nothing  in  this  world 
can  take  the  place  of  an  inner  life  of  fellowship  with  God. 
The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  we  will  get  so  trammelled  up 
in  official  duties  that  our  piety  will  degenerate  into  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Our  familiarity  with  sacred  things  subtracts  from 
their  mystery  and  leads  to  cold  formality.  It  enfeebles  our 
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lives ;  it  blunts  our  testimony.  Phillips  Brooks,  speaking  to  this 
subject,  says  “I  must  not  dwell  upon  the  first  of  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  qualities,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  moments  doubt  that 
it  does  not  stand  first  of  all.  It  is  a  personal  piety,  a  deep 
possession  in  one’s  own  soul  of  the  faith  and  hope  and  reso¬ 
lution  which  he  is  to  offer  to  his  fellow  men  for  their  new  life. 
Nothing  but  fire  kindles  fire.”  It  is  impossible  to  give  to 
others  what  you  do  not  have  yourself.  You  cannot  lift  the 
level  of  their  lives  unless  you  have  reached  that  level  your¬ 
self.  You  cannot  urge  men  to  holiness  and  godly  living 
unless  they  see  that  possibility  exemplified  in  you. 

This  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  involves  a  life  of 
prayer  and  reading  of  the  Word  of  God.  Only  thus  can  we 
grow  into  the  likeness  of  our  Saviour.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
rehearse  these  obvious  lessons,  but  brethren  “watch  and  pray, 
that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation:  the  spirit  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak.”  Deflection  from  the  acknowledged  pattern 
is  so  easy,  in  the  maze  of  petty  cares  and  responsibilities 
which  will  envelop  you  like  a  cloud  and  blind  you  to  your 
greatest  good.  The  sheer  weight  of  your  responsibilities,  the 
magnitude  of  your  calling,  the  daily  outflow  of  virtue  as  you 
move  to  heal  the  needs  of  men,  should  of  itself  drive  you  to 
your  knees.  Without  the  help  that  comes  in  the  secret  closet 
you  simply  are  unable  to  carry  the  burden,  and  must  confess 
like  Moses  “I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone, 
because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.” 

Is  it  trite  to  speak  to  ministers  about  keeping  short 
accounts  with  God?  Is  it  commonplace  to  urge  you  to  read 
God’s  Word?  Perhaps  it  is;  but  it  is  just  at  this  point  where 
the  ship  has  gone  onto  the  reef  and  floundered  badly.  The 
only  true  advertisement  for  Christ  is  the  Christian  who 
has  grown  in  spiritual  stature.  The  only  minister  who  can 
nurture  his  people  into  true  growth  is  the  man  who  himself 
is  experiencing  that  growth  day  by  day.  Let  the  growth  be 
arrested  and  the  congregation  is  quick  to  discern  that  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong. 

The  maintenance  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is,  there- 
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fore,  the  first  and  supreme  thing.  You  must  never  lose  sight 
of  it.  It  is  possible  that  one’s  outward  life  may  be  blameless, 
his  mind  well  stored  with  Biblical  facts  read  in  books  and 
gathered  at  seminary,  his  reasoning  powers  keen  and  alert, 
but  behind  the  brilliant  front  there  may  be  a  decaying  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  Without  the  Spirit-filled  life  flashing  from  your  own 
soul  you  will  be  cold  and  powerless,  powerless  to  touch  and 
kindle  other  hearts.  The  man  who  is  one  with  God  cannot  be 
weak.  He  cannot  be  powerless.  He  may  be  feeble  in  himself, 
but  in  fellowship  with  God  he  can  shake  the  world.  So,  my 
brethren,  see  to  this.  Seek  the  daily  anointing.  Seek  the 
filling  of  your  life  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Learn 
to  tarry  each  day  on  your  faces  before  God  “until  ye  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high.”  For  your  own  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  souls  to  whom  you  minister,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  you  serve  in  the  gospel  seek  to  be 
such  men.  Men  of  character,  men  of  faith,  men  of  God. 

The  Message,  The  second  duty  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his 
admonition  to  Timothy  concerns  the  message:  “Take  heed 
unto  the  doctrine.”  Paul  used  many  words  to  express  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  He  called  it  “the  word,”  “the  gospel,” 
“the  form  of  sound  words,”  “the  good  deposit,”  “the  doc¬ 
trine.”  Underlying  all  these  expressions  is  the  thought  of  the 
heavenly  origin,  the  divine  authority  of  the  truth  you  have 
to  declare.  Never  lose  that  conviction;  if  you  do,  you  have 
rolled  your  crown  in  the  dust.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  this 
word,  your  preaching  will  be  feeble.  If  your  faith  is  in  decay, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  speak  in  holy  boldness,  and  without 
boldness  you  might  as  well  sit  down. 

Yours  is  a  message  from  God.  You  will  therefore  not  be 
at  liberty  to  introduce  into  the  pulpit  theories  and  specula¬ 
tions  of  your  own.  You  are  to  abide  by  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  Your  message  is  to  be  based  on  the  Scriptures,  not 
your  own  reasoning  or  philosophizing.  The  fountain  of  truth 
is  the  Word  of  God — “Take  heed  unto  the  doctrine.”  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  particularize  when  you  are  so  well  aware  of 
the  body  of  doctrines  contained  in  the  Scripture.  I  am 
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talking  of  them  all.  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  gospel  in  all 
its  glorious  fulness.  Solemnly  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  to 
Timothy  in  warning  tones:  “I  charge  thee  therefore  before 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom;  preach  the 
word;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season;  reprove,  rebuke, 
exhort  with  all  longsuffering  and  doctrine.  For  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine;  but  after 
their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the 
truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables.  But  watch  thou  in  all 
things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make 
full  proof  of  thy  ministry.” 

And  so  you  are  not  an  entertainer  or  a  politician.  You 
are  not  a  religious  commentator  expressing  your  opinions  on 
current  events  and  internationalism.  You  are  not  a  lecturer 
stating  the  results  of  research.  The  days  in  which  you  live 
and  in  which  you  must  exercise  your  ministry  are  exciting 
and  exacting,  and  you  will  have  to  sternly  remind  yourselves 
that  the  Word  of  God  is  your  textbook — ^not  the  newspaper 
or  the  findings  of  the  latest  ecumenical  conference.  You  are 
the  herald  of  God.  You  are  to  preach  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
first,  last,  and  always.  He  is  the  object  of  your  ministry. 
You  may  stray  from  your  subject,  but  never  get  away  from 
your  object. 

Nineteen  centuries  have  demonstrated  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  God  has  chosen  preaching  as  the  grand  instrument 
of  salvation.  In  the  days  of  the  apostles  it  turned  the  world 
upside  down.  It  shook  Europe  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  hands  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  it  wakened  the  slum¬ 
bering  churches  of  the  land,  today  it  is  still  the  life’s  blood 
of  the  church,  and  on  the  lips  of  faithful  men  it  will  yet  issue 
with  such  power  that  the  gates  of  hell  must  tremble.  Now  if 
this  be  so  then  you,  to  whom  the  call  of  God  has  come  and 
who  have  been  equipped  for  your  work,  will  go  forth  with 
fixed  determination  that  nothing  shall  tempt  you  to  esteem 
the  doctrine  lightly,  much  less  to  substitute  something  else 
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for  it.  “Take  heed  unto  the  doctrine.”  This  is  your  sacred 
duty,  and  for  its  faithful  discharge  the  Chief  Shepherd  will 
hold  you  responsible. 

Preach  then  with  the  authority  of  God,  remembering  the 
four  outstanding  qualities  of  a  good  sermon — definiteness  of 
aim,  simplicity  of  language,  clarity  of  presentation  and 
earnestness  of  application.  Of  the  first  suffice  it  to  say  that 
if  you  aim  at  nothing  you  will  hit  it  every  time.  As  for  the 
second,  it  is  simplicity  that  lends  charm  and  conviction  to 
your  every  word.  The  art  of  simplicity  can  be  cultivated. 
The  younger  and  less  experienced  a  preacher  is,  the  more 
erudite  and  dense  he  is.  He  becomes  an  exhibitionist  in  the 
realm  of  words  and  philosophical  concepts.  He  is  too  often 
educated  beyond  his  intelligence.  With  experience  and  mellow¬ 
ing  the  polysyllables  become  monosyllables,  and  the  crowds 
increase.  Short,  simple  Saxon  words  which  can  be  understood 
by  the  people  will  not  enfeeble  your  style ;  they  will  enhance  it. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  greatness  of  a  Shakespeare? 
Mark  Antony  is  addressing  the  citizens  at  Caesar’s  burial, 
and  for  sheer  greatness  there  is  scarcely  the  equal  of  this 
speech  in  all  literature.  Mark  these  monosyllables: 

“I  am  no  orator  as  Brutus  is. 

But  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 

That  love  my  friend;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him ; 

For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth.” 

How  would  a  young  preacher  have  expressed  the  last  line 
today?  “For  I  have  neither  sagacity,  nor  verbosity,  nor 
intrinsic  value.” 

Gentlemen,  that  is  what  is  wrong  with  most  of  our  preach¬ 
ing.  But  make  a  study  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  What 
directness,  what  simplicity  marked  His  every  discourse!  So 
avoid  as  you  would  the  plague  anything  ambiguous.  Be  clear 
in  your  statements  of  those  great  truths  that  pertain  to  salva¬ 
tion,  for  you  can  never  tell  what  decisions  depend  on  your 
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utterances.  Let  no  one  say  after  hearing  you  that  they  were 
perplexed  and  bewildered.  Be  simple! 

Likewise  remember  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  facts 
that  will  enable  the  hearer  to  follow  each  step  clear  to  the 
end.  Ambiguity  is  a  curse  and  has  emptied  many  a  church. 
Furthermore,  preach  with  true  earnestness.  Whatever  your 
failure  may  be,  let  it  not  be  at  the  point  of  giving  your 
hearers  the  impression  that  you  don^t  believe  what  you  say. 
Let  there  be  conviction.  That  is  worth  a  thousand  ideas 
anyday.  There  is  nothing  more  painful  than  to  listen  to  a 
man  speaking  about  something  that  he  does  not  thoroughly 
believe.  His  voice  is  unhealthy  and  his  utterance  is  feeble. 
The  man  who  is  in  doubt  can  never  be  a  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Speak  as  the  oracle  of  God.  Meditate  upon  the 
Word.  Pray  over  it  until  its  grandeur  and  magnificence  per¬ 
meate  your  souls  and  become  a  fire  in  your  bones,  and  then — 
and  not  until  then — will  you  speak  from  the  heart  to  the 
heart.  Men  will  feel  the  contagion,  and  even  though  they  may 
resist  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  will  recognize  in 
you  the  authority  of  God. 

Give  yourself  wholly  and  without  reserve  to  your  work, 
brethren,  and  it  will  be  your  joy  to  prove  that  God,  who  has 
called  you  to  this  office  and  ministry,  will  make  His  grace 
to  so  bound  towards  you  that  you  shall  be  enabled  to  finish 
your  course  with  joy  and  fulfill  the  ministry  which  you  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-December  Number,  1949) 
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CONTEMPORARY  AMILLENNIAL 
LITERATURE 

By  Homer  Lemuel  Payne,  Th.D. 

(ContinTied  from  the  ApriUJune  Number,  1949) 

DISPENSATIONAL  DISTINCTIONS 

It  is  obvious  that  amillennialism  with  its  age-long  church, 
covenant  theology  and  rejection  of  a  millennium  would  be 
inimical  to  any  real  distinctions  of  a  dispensational  character. 
Liberal  and  Roman  theologians  ignore  the  question  as  an 
issue — perhaps  because  in  the  main  their  religious  sphere  is 
that  of  the  creedal  churches  where  dispensational  issues 
seldom  rise.  The  majority  of  Reformed  writers  are  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  opposition  to  any  serious  effort  to  distinguish 
periods  in  the  divine  economy.  Among  contemporary  writers 
this  oppositions  has  been  reflected  in  a  repeated  charge 
of  recency. 

Mauro,  for  instance,  styles  dispensationalism  as  '^modern- 
istic,”  saying  that  “it  first  came  into  existence  within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living.”**  AlHs  takes  a  similar  position 
but  designates  “one  hundred  years  or  more”  as  the  approxi¬ 
mate  period  of  dispensational  teaching.**  Berkhof  is  more 
conservative  in  that  he  only  regards  as  “modern**  those  who 
hold  to  seven  or  more  dispensations.*'  Masaelink  does  not 
name  a  period  of  time  but  merely  uses  the  descriptive  term 
“Present-day  Dispensationalism.**** 

Probing  behind  these  discrediting  comments,  the  fact 
appears  that  Reformed  amillennial  writers  themselves  accept 
a  distinction  in  time  periods  under  the  divine  plan.  What 

•‘Mauro,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  8. 

“Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  V. 

“Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

••Masselink,  op.  cit.,  p.  42;  cf.  Rutgers  who  speaks  of  dispensationalism  ai 
“novel”  doctrine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  172-73. 
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they  reject  are  the  implications  which  affect  amillennial 
doctrines  of  covenant  theology  and  the  age-long  church. 

Berkhof,  for  example,  in  his  chapter  on  dispensations 
claims  to  accept  only  two,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
dispensations.  Under  the  former,  he  distinguishes  separate 
divine  arrangements  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Moses 
which — together  with  his  covenant  of  work  (paralleling  the 
Edenic  covenant) — requires  only  the  millennium  to  complete 
the  conventional  dispensational  pattern.*'  Masselink  does  like¬ 
wise.*”  Further  proof  of  amillennial  acceptance  of  dispensa¬ 
tional  principle  is  found  in  Berkhofs  discussion  of  the 
various  groups  coming  up  for  final  judgment.  He  plainly 
declares  that  they  will  be  judged  by  different  standards, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  dispensationalism.*” 

Allis,  since  his  book  is  an  attack  on  dispensationalism,  is 
quite  guarded  in  his  use  of  the  term.  The  nearest  thing  he 
has  to  a  dispensational  pattern  is  found  on  pages  56  f. 

Hamilton  affirms,  **A11  Christians  distinguish  between  at 
least  three  dispensations.****  Other  writers  are  silent. 

LAW  VERSUS  GRACE 

Most  amillennialists  fail  to  accurately  distinguish  law 
and  grace  in  their  relation  to  one  another  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  application  to  the  present  age.  This  is  the  outstanding 
practical  example  of  their  error  in  not  making  dispensational 
distinctions.  Differences  must  be  recognized  between  the 
liberal  and  Roman  wing  in  amillennialism,  which  regards 
the  Decalogue  as  a  standard  of  works  righteousness  for 
salvation  (with  differing  emphases),  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  similar  Reformed  group,  who  hold  it  is  simply  a  divine 
rule  of  life,  meant  primarily  for  the  believer.  Representative 
comment  follows. 

Allis  writes,  *‘Paul  honors  the  law  ...  he  approves  it  and 
recognizes  its  perpetual  obligation.**** 

**Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  pp.  290  f. 

**MasseIink,  op.  cit.,  pp.  54-64. 

**Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  734. 

^'Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 

** Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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Berkhof:  ‘The  law  is  a  rule  of  life  for  believers,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  their  duties  and  leading  them  in  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation.”  “ 

Burrows  strangely  enough  has  the  following  comment, 
“The  laws  have  no  binding  force  on  the  Christian;  he  is  not 
under  the  law  but  under  grace.”“  One  is  uncertain  as  to  the 
exact  meaning  he  would  give  his  own  words.  He  reinforces 
this  position  in  another  section,  however,  by  quoting  Paul’s 
argument  in  Romans  and  Galatians  to  the  end  that  “the  law 
had  performed  a  good  but  temporary  function  [italics 
added]. 

Hamilton,  speaking  of  the  Christian  being  under  grace, 
comments,  “No  one  would  claim  that  we  are  today  saved  by 
keeping  the  law  perfectly.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
...  it  is  not  our  life  rule  or  guide.”** 

Lenski,  a  Lutheran  brother,  is  another  happy  exception. 
He  says:  “The  great  delusion  with  reference  to  the  law  is 
that  the  law  produces  good  works.  That  is  why  we  have  so 
many  legalists,  moralists,  reformers,  and  the  like.  They  think 
it  is  fatal  to  relinquish  the  law.  .  .  .  The  opposite  is  true.”*’ 

Masselink  accepts  the  conventional  viewpoint  and  has  per¬ 
haps  the  fullest  treatment  of  the  arguments  for  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  the  moral  law.  Civil  and  ceremonial  aspects  of  the 
law  are  set  aside  though  no  Scripture  is  cited  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  this  step.** 

Mauro  speaks  with  his  customary  emphasis,  “There  is 
all  the  law  of  God  now  that  there  ever  was,  and  there  was 
abundance  of  grace  in  the  ‘former  time’.”** 

0*Rafferty  gives  an  entire  volume  in  his  theology  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  Ten  Commandments.*® 

^*Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  615. 

^‘Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

*^Ibid.,  p.  162. 

** Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

‘^Lenski,  Interpretation  of  Romans,  p.  450. 

^'Masseiink,  op.  cit.,  pp.  149-55. 

^’Mauro,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  17. 

“O’Rafferty,  Instructions  in  Christian  Doctrine,  “The  Commandments  of 
God.” 
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Wyngaarden,  commenting  on  2  Corinthians  3:3,  says  the 
law  is  “still  normative  for  the  church,”  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  progressively  written  on  men’s  hearts  by  regular  public 
reading  from  Sunday  to  Sunday." 

The  foregoing  citations  will  demonstrate  the  legal  charac¬ 
ter  of  contemporary  amillennialism.  The  problem  of  dispen- 
sational  distinction,  too,  is  basic  to  most  of  the  important 
points  in  the  millennial  controversy.  The  question  of  law 
and  grace  has  been  introduced  primarily  as  an  illustration 
of  the  amillennial  attitude  in  rejecting  such  distinctions.  The 
real  character  and  outreach  of  the  dispensational  problem 
will  appear  more  fully  in  the  unfolding  of  the  amillennial 
pattern  of  eschatology. 

Amillennialists,  though  not  united  on  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  are  unanimous 
in  rejecting  a  literal  earthly  reign  of  Christ.  They  also  are 
generally  agreed  on  the  fact  that  He  is  now  reigning  from 
heaven  over  a  spiritual  kingdom.  From  this  point  the 
prophetic  program  of  amillennialists  takes  its  departure 
and  is  marked  by  a  widely  varied  interpretation  of  individual 
items.  These  must  now  be  considered. 

THE  BINDING  OF  SATAN 

According  to  most  amillennialists  Satan  was  bound  on 
the  cross.  What  this  means  to  the  church  in  the  present  age 
is  variously  explained.  The  argument  rests  chiefly  on  the 
Lord’s  flgure  of  the  binding  of  the  strong  man  (Matt.  12:29; 
cf.  Lu.  10:18)  and  Ephesians  1:21  along  with  Colossians  2:16, 
which  mention  Christ’s  triumph  over  unseen  powers  at 
Calvary. 

Allis  credits  this  view  to  Augustine  and  says  it  is  the 
common  church  doctrine." 

Berkhof  apparently  follows  this  line  when  he  speaks  of 

‘‘Wyngaarden,  op.  cit.,  pp.  128  f. 

“Allis,  op.  cit.,  p.  3.  Luther  expresses  a  similar  view  in  his  Bible 
“prefaces.”  Cf.  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  Vol.  VI  (Philadelphia  ed.), 
p.  486. 
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Revelation  20:2  as  indicating  a  restricting  of  Satanic  power 
in  the  present  age.” 

Hamilton  interprets  the  spiritual  and  potential  limitation 
of  the  Devil’s  power  in  this  age  resulting  from  the  cross  as 
the  binding.  The  ’’little  season”  he  identifies  as  the  end-time 
apostasy.” 

Kuyper,  one  of  the  greatest  exponents  of  Reformed  theol¬ 
ogy  in  recent  years,  has  an  entirely  different  view.  He  insists 
that  the  chronological  sequence  of  Revelation  from  chapter 
nineteen  through  chapter  twenty-one  must  be  maintained: 
therefore  all  that  follows  the  revelation  of  Christ  and  His 
armies  (chapter  19)  must  partake  of  the  eternal  order  of 
things  (since  the  amillennial  system  allows  nothing  of  note 
to  intervene  between  the  second  advent  and  the  eternal  state). 
Declaring  that  ’’normal  time  could  no  more  be  reckoned 
with”  he  designates  the  ’’binding”  as  a  restraint  laid  upon 
Satan  for  an  ideal  length  of  time  (the  thousand  years)  to 
make  possible  a  great,  final,  and  unprejudiced  offer  of  the 
Gospel  before  the  judgment.” 

Masselink  accepts  the  common  interpretation  with  some 
enlargement.  He  makes  the  ’’nations”  refer  specifically  to 
the  Gentiles,  whom,  he  says,  were  deceived  by  Satan  in  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  The  ’’binding”  has  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  the  church.  As  he  states  it,  ’’Satan  is  bound 
in  a  limited  sense  ...  so  that  he  cannot  frustrate  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christ’s  kingdom  among  the  various  nations  of 
the  world.”  But  he  goes  on  to  give  it  an  even  wider  reference 
to  the  glorified  saints  mentioned  in  the  later  verses  of  Reve¬ 
lation  chapter  twenty.  With  respect  to  them  ’’Satan  is  bound 
in  the  absolute  sense.  He  can  no  longer  destroy  their  peace 
nor  interfere  with  their  perfect  blessedness.”  He  summarizes 
it  thus :  ’’There  is,  indeed,  no  literal  ’binding  of  Satan’  to  be 
thought  of  at  all:  what  happens,  happens  not  to  Satan  but 


“Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  149. 

'^Hamilton,  of.  cit.,  pp.  128  f.  Hendriksen  a^^rees  quite  closely;  cf.  More 
Than  Conquerors,  pp.  233  f, 

“A.  Kuyper,  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  pp.  284-86. 
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to  the  saints,  and  is  only  represented  as  happening  to  Satan 
for  the  purpose  of  the  symbolical  picture.  What  actually 
happens  is  that  the  saints  described  are  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  Satan’s  assaults  .  .  .  outside  of  their  charmed  circle 
his  horrid  work  goes  on.”‘* 

By  way  of  contrast,  Milligan  declares  the  binding  of 
Satan  is  absolute  and  personal.  However,  closer  examination 
of  his  meaning  shows  it  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  rest;  the  “binding”  has  reference  only  to  the  saints’ 
spiritual  life.  Satan  may  “war  against  them,  afflict  them, 
persecute  them,  kill  them,  but  their  true  life  is  beyond  his 
reach.””  The  loosing  refers  to  the  Devil’s  relation  to  the 
wicked,  found  also  in  this  present  age.” 

Pohle  gives  considerable  space  to  the  Bible  material  on 
Satan  but  makes  no  references  to  his  “binding.” 

Warfield  discusses  the  matter  at  some  length  (following 
Milligan)  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Satan’s  binding 
refers  to  his  ability  to  harm  saints  who  are  with  the  Lord. 
Thus  he  writes:  “While  the  saints  abide  in  their  security 
Satan,  though  thus  ‘bound’  relatively  to  them,  is  loosed  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  world.”  He  recognizes  the  difficulty  in  the 
statement  made  that  it  is  the  “nations”  who  are  delivered 
from  deception,  not  the  saints,  but  he  leaves  it  more  or  less 
as  an  unsolved  problem.” 

Summarizing,  then,  the  interpretations  relative  to  the 
binding  of  Satan  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more : 
(1)  It  refers  to  Christ’s  annulment  of  Satan’s  power  at 
Calvary.  (2)  Its  reference  is  more  specifically  to  the  divine 
protection  of  saints  in  Satan’s  attacks  on  earth  and  their 
complete  immunity  after  death.  (3)  It  indicates  a  time  of 
supernatural  restraint  upon  Satan  between  the  initiation  of 
Christ’s  return  and  the  final  judgment,  to  allow  a  final  great 
ingathering  through  the  Gospel. 

**MasseIink,  op.  cit.,  pp.  201  f. 

'^Milligan,  ‘‘libe  Book  of  Revelation”  (Expositor's  Bible),  p.  348. 

"Ibid.,  p.  340. 

“Warfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  656. 
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END-TIME  APOSTASY 

The  course  of  this  age  is  a  definite  subject  of  prophecy  in 
the  New  Testament.  Amillennial  writers  again  are  in  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  the  facts.  Since  there  has  been  a  heavy 
flow  from  postmillennial  circles  into  amillenialism,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  liberal  variety,  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  has 
contributed  to  the  almost  postmillennial  optimism  of  some 
writers.  Older  writers  like  Warfield  may  simply  have  felt  the 
infiuence  of  postmillennial  thought  back  in  the  days  before 
the  two  world  wars  when  the  picture  looked  a  bit  brighter. 
Whatever  the  cause,  there  are  two  well-defined  viewpoints 
among  amillennialists,  with  a  shading  in  toward  the  middle. 
The  one  group,  as  intimated,  has  an  optimistic  outlook  on  the 
future.  The  other  expects  a  great  falling  away  prior  to  the 
Lord’s  return. 

Burrows,  after  reviewing  the  Scripture  on  Antichrist  and 
apostasy,  makes  this  revealing  comment  which  brings  out 
the  liberal  idea  clearly:  “The  religious  value  of  this  whole 
cycle  of  ideas  is  questionable.  They  may  serve,  however,  to 
remind  us  that  no  easy  progress  to  a  Utopia  may  be  expected 
in  human  history ;  yet  wars  and  disasters  can  never  invalidate 
the  Christian  hope.”*®  It  may  be  added  that  the  Christian 
hope  in  his  vocabulary  docs  not  mean  nor  include  the  Lord’s 
personal  return. 

Case  expresses  similar  views.*' 

Rutgers  calls  premillennial  “pessimism”  a  “gospel  of 
lost  hope”  in  contrast  to  his  implied  victory-motif,  namely, 
“winning  the  world,  in  preparation  for  His  coming.”** 
Further  reading,  however,  gives  one  the  impression  that  he 
is  making  a  point  rather  than  stating  his  views,  which  seem 
after  all  to  lie  with  the  predicted  final  apostasy  accepted  by 
premillenialism. 

Warfield,  an  earlier  writer,  is  very  outspoken  and  declares 

•"Burrows,  op.  cit.,  pp.  197-98. 

•‘Case,  op.  cit.,  p.  235. 

••Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  pp.  155  f. 
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a  “golden  age  .  .  .  yet  lies  before  the  church,”  and  “the  Gospel 
of  Christ  is  .  .  .  completely  to  conquer  the  world  .  .  .  before 
He  comes.”** 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  prophets  of  progress  is  a 
second  group  which  expect  a  growing  departure  from  the 
faith  in  the  latter  days.  This  group  represents  the  larger 
portion  of  conservative  amillennial  writers. 

Hamilton  states  their  position  briefly,  “At  the  close  of 
the  present  age  we  expect  the  forces  of  evil  to  head  up  in 
a  powerful  combination  of  political,  economic  and  religious 
power  headed  by  the  Antichrist.”** 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  the  following  well-known 
and  representative  writers:  Allis,**  Berkhof,**  Kuyper,** 
Masselink,**  Pohle-Preuss,**  and  Vos.’® 

THE  FUTURE  CONVERSION  OF  ISRAEL  AS  A  NATION 

This  point  can  best  be  dealt  with  under  the  interpretation 
of  Romans  11:25.  It  requires  to  be  said,  however,  that  any 
salvation  which  amillennialists  allow  for  Israel  will  be  within 
the  framework  of  the  church  and  not  to  a  separate  national 
destiny  as  it  is  conceived  of  by  premillennialists.’*  Citations 
follow.  It  will  be  noted  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  absolutely 
contradictory  concepts  and  interpretations  appear;  they  fall 
into  two  groups: 

(1)  Those  accepting  a  future  conversion  for  Israel  as  a 
nation. 

Allis  seems  to  accept  the  national  conversion  of  Israel 
though  he  rejects  the  necessity  of  restoration  to  the  land  of 
Palestine  in  connection  with  it.” 

Berkhof  holds  the  same  view  and  says,  “Both  the  Old  and 

’■’Warfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  662-65. 

•’Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  36. 

•’Allis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  195-96. 

••Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  700. 

•’Kiiyper,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

•'“Masselink,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 

••Pohle-Preuss,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

'•V'os,  The  Pauline  Eschatology,  p.  115. 

’’Cf.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52-53  ;  Masselink,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

^'Ibid.,  pp.  99-101. 
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the  New  Testament  speak  of  a  future  conversion  of  Israel. 

.  .  .  and  Rom.  11:25  seems  to  connect  this  with  the  end  of 
time.’”*  He  also  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  national  re-estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Hamilton  says,  “It  is  the  salvation  of  the  Jewish  race,  not 
its  restoration  to  national  prosperity  under  the  Messianic 
King  that  is  here  promised.’”* 

Lenski  is  rather  in  between  the  two  views;  he  rejects 
national  conversion  as  such,  which  interpretation  he  claims 
was  introduced  by  Augustine,  and  takes  “all  Israel”  to  refer 
to  the  spiritual  remnant  of  the  nation  through  the  years, 
himself  rejecting  vigorously  the  idea  of  an  end-time  revival 
of  the  nation.” 

Masselink  is  very  outspoken  in  asserting,  that  “it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  passage  predicts  a  conversion  of  the 
Jews,”  and  further  that  a  man  must  break  the  Scripture 
who  denies  their  return  to  Palestine.” 

Pohle  (Roman  Catholic)  notes  the  futility  of  Luther’s 
antisemitic  attitude  in  interpreting  these  verses  and  says, 
“After  the  general  conversion  of  the  ‘gentiles’  the  Jews,  too, 
will  accept  the  Gospel.”” 

Rutgers  writes  as  a  grudging  admission,  “The  most  this 
passage  will  allow  is  that  after  the  pleroma  of  the  Gentiles 
has  been  completed,  prior  to  eternity,  large  numbers  of 
Jews  will  turn  to  Christ  .  .  .  nothing  is  said  of  a  .  .  .  restora¬ 
tion  of  Palestine.”” 

Vos  says  of  the  passage  in  general,  “No  doubt  but  the 
general,  national  apostasy  of  Israel  is  referred  to,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  recovery  from  this  must  bear  the  same  collective 
interpretation.”” 


’’Berkhof,  op.  ciu,  pp.  698-99. 

^*Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

^‘Lenski,  Interpretation  of  Romans,  pp.  713-27;  cf.  Burrows,  op.  cit.,  p.  SIS 
for  a  similar  view. 

^'Masselink,  op.  cit.,  pp.  170,  167. 

^^Pohle-Preuss,  Eschatology,  p.  106. 

’•Rutgers,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 

’•Vos,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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Warfield  seems  to  follow  his  recognized  postmillennial 
proclivities  on  this  point  and  says»  “  'Israel’  almost  certainly 
means  not  the  true  but  the  fleshly  'Israel’  .  .  .  the  prophecy 
promises  the  universal  Christianization  of  the  world.”*® 

(2)  Those  who  interpret  ''all  Israel”  as  referring  to  the 
entire  church. 

Mauro  states  the  matter  simply.  He  describes  ''all  Israel” 
as  referring  to  the  whole  body  of  God’s  redeemed  people; 
“the  election”  of  Israel  and  believers  from  among  the  Gentiles 
— all  this  he  regards  as  true  “Israel.”* ‘ 

Wyngaarden  also  holds  that  the  salvation  of  “all  Israel” 
will  include  the  elect  remnant  of  Israel  and  “the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles,”  but  he  also  allows  the  possibility  of  a  future 
widespread  conversion  among  the  Jewish  nation.  This  is 
only  incidental  to  the  primary  thought  of  the  passage, 
however.** 

Vennes-sur-Lausanne,  Switzerland 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Octoher-Deeember  Number,  19^9) 


*®Warfield,  Biblical  Doctrines,  p.  624. 

•'Mauro,  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  p.  243. 
•’Wyngaarden,  op.  cit,,  p.  188. 
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DARKNESS  AND  THE  LIGHT 
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(Co7itinued  from  the  April-June  Number ,  19^9) 

THE  DARKNESS  OF  SELF-WILL 

It  was  a  simple  test,  to  which  God  put  the  man  Adam. 
Just  this:  to  decide  on  a  very  definite  occasion  whether  he 
considered  himself  really  better  cif  under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  of  taking  direction  for  his  life  from  the  commandment 
of  God,  or  whether  he  would  not  possibly  be  better  off  by 
finding  the  direction  of  his  life  wholly  within  himself. 

If  he  chose  to  cast  off  God  as  the  final  authority  in  his 
life,  at  least  we — his  children,  “the  sons  of  his  disobedience” 
(Eph.  2:2;  5:6) — can  comfort  ourselves  in  this,  that  the 
wilful  choice  did  not  come  upon  him  as  an  imagination  of 
his  own  finite  mind.  It  came  out  of  the  suggestion  of  another 
personality,  the  existence  of  whom  he  may  or  may  not  have 
previously  known.  But  this  very  comfort,  let  us  say  it  here 
once  for  all  and  so  orient  our  own  minds  to  facts  as  they  at 
present  are,  this  very  comfort  is  many  times  our  own  undo¬ 
ing;  for  to  this  present  hour  we,  if  believers,  “wrestle  not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities,  against 
the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness, 
against  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places” 
(Eph.  6:12).  But  of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on. 

The  man  Adam,  when  confronted  with  a  definite  choice 
through  the  insinuation  of  Satan,  chose  self-sufficiency  and 
cast  off  God's  sufficiency  for  him.  We  can  never  imagine  the 
surge  of  potentialities  which  flooded  the  mind  of  this  man 
who  had,  consciously  and  unconsciously,  known  no  other 
atmosphere  but  the  light  of  God.  And  the  mere  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  thought  did  not  constitute  his  fall.  He  could 
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have  rejected  the  insinuation  that  God  was  not  kind.  And 
just  the  entertainment  of  the  thought  was  not  the  experience 
of  darkness.  He  was  still  in  the  light.  He  had  to  make  his 
choice  while  still  in  the  light.  But  once  his  choice  was  made, 
if  he  chose  self-sufficiency,  then  immediately  and  forever  he 
would  must  needs  be  in  the  darkness.  Of  this  darkness  he 
had  no  possible  conception.  But  all  the  same  he  believed  the 
lie  of  Satan,  that  a  creature  could  himself  be  as  Elohim 
(God),  “knowing  good  and  evil”  (Gen.  3:5). 

This,  then,  was  the  lie  of  Satan,  the  lie  which  Adam 
deliberately  chose  to  believe:  “Ye  shall  not  surely  die:  for 
God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good 
and  evil”  (Gen.  3:4,  5).  This  insinuation  involved  at  least 
three  doubtful  quantities:  (1)  that  man  had  life  in  himself; 
(2)  that  God  would  not  judge  disobedience;  (3)  that  God 
had  no  control  over  the  consequences  of  man^s  disobedience. 
What  a  tragedy  this  was:  to  add  Satan’s  insinuation  to  the 
man’s  conscious  ignorance  of  the  true  source  of  his  life,  and 
together  take  the  result  as  the  answer  that  man  did  after 
all  have  life  in  himself!  God  had  indeed  commanded  the 
man,  saying  directly  to  the  man  himself,  before  ever  the 
woman  had  been  formed:  “Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou 
mayest  freely  eat:  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it:  for  in  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die”  (Gen.  2:16,  17). 

Then  man  had  simply  to  put  his  faith  in  God,  his  trust  in 
the  One  he  knew,  against  the  combined  forces  of  his  avowed 
ignorance  and  the  insinuation  of  a  stranger.  But  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  becoming  as  God  fascinated  him,  then  captivated 
him,  and  anon  he  staked  his  ignorance  against  the  revel¬ 
ation  of  God,  chose  to  believe  a  stranger  and  to  find  suffi¬ 
ciency  within  himself,  and  “through  one  man  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  through  sin;  and  so  death  passed 
unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  [mediately  and  immediately 
in  Adam]”  (Rom.  5:12). 

A  sinless  creature  had  stepped  out  of  light  into  the 
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darkness!  By  the  mere  stretching  forth  of  his  hand  his 
whole  body  became  full  of  darkness!  “The  lamp  of  the  body 
is  the  eye:  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darkness”  (Mat.  6:22,  23).  That  which 
now  came  into  Adam’s  soul,  that  which  found  a  ready 
response  within  him,  was  not  fellowship  with  God;  for  he 
realized  that  he  was  naked — not  naked  before  his  wife,  but 
before  God!  Immediately  he  intrigued  how  he  might  avoid 
God.  Immediately  his  eye  showed  its  diseased  condition, 
avoiding  the  light.  Self-sufficiency  proved  to  be  no  more 
than  the  darkness  of  fear. 

But  the  seed  that  was  sown  in  the  mind  of  the  first  man 
Adam,  the  seed  which  bore  fruit  in  his  own  choice  to  elect 
self-sufficiency,  the  seed — replanted — ^yielded  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  harvest,  bringing  with  each  succeeding  harvest  a  fruit 
of  bitter  enmity  against  God,  of  utter  hatred  of  the  light. 
And  the  sad  aspect  of  this  conscious  hostility  is  that  God 
has  done  nothing  to  warrant  it  at  the  hand  of  man.  In  fact, 
“the  light  shineth  in  the  darkness;  and  the  darkness  appre¬ 
hended  it  not”  (John  1:5).  The  word  translated  “appre¬ 
hended”  is  quite  well  taken;  for  the  original  text  carries  the 
meaning,  now  no  doubt  obsolete,  nevertheless  patent,  of  “to 
seize.”  There  has  been,  since  that  first  sin  of  Adam,  a 
constant  effort  on  the  part  of  self-willed  darkness  to  seize 
the  light,  not  in  an  attempt  to  understand  the  light,  but 
rather  to  extinguish  the  light.  There  has  been  resolute  aggres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  darkness  to  lay  hold  of,  to  bring 
under  its  power  and  authority,  and  thus  to  “hinder  the  truth 
in  unrighteousness”  (Rom.  1:18).  This  unprovoked  hostility 
has  been  altogether  fruitless;  for  the  light,  throughout  the 
centuries,  has  shone  majestically  on.  God  has  never  left 
“himself  without  witness,”  but  did  good  to  men,  and  gave 
them  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness  (Acts  14:17). 

God,  who  sought  Adam  and  his  wife  in  the  cool  of  the 
day,  was  loath  to  give  His  creatures  over  to  the  darkness 
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they  had  deliberately  chosen;  consequently  if  man  was  to 
renounce  God  and  utterly  turn  from  Him,  it  must  only  be 
after  God,  in  His  love,  had  done  everything  possible  in 
man’s  behalf.  So  it  is  that  *'the  invisible  things  of  him  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  everlasting 
power  and  divinity;  that  they  may  be  without  excuse”  (Rom. 
1:20). 

But  in  spite  of  all — and  how  our  own  personal  reaction 
bears  out  the  reality  of  the  fact — man,  when  he  knew  God, 
refused  to  give  Him  glory  as  God,  as  light  because  the 
Omniscient  One,  refused  to  acknowledge  that  human  insight 
is  but  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  and  by  this  refusal  “became 
vain  in  their  reasonings,  and  their  senseless  heart  was 
darkened”  (Rom.  1:21).  How  awful  is  this  refusal!  How 
devastating!  What  man  knew  of  God  he  deliberately  stunted. 
He  resolutely  made  sure  that  God  would  no  longer  be  an 
object  of  knowledge  to  him.  Man  was  sufficient  in  himself! 
The  fall  of  Adam,  the  sinless  one,  was  the  greatest  tragedy 
of  the  race.  He  alone  became  a  sinner  by  sinning.  But  his 
posterity,  despising  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
because  it  required  the  allegiance  of  the  heart  and  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  will,  chose  to  worship  the  creatures  under 
them,  thus  retaining  their  self-sufficiency  intact.  They  made 
an  image  in  the  likeness  of  themselves,  “according  to  the 
beauty  of  a  man,  to  dwell  in  a  house”  (Isa.  44:13).  They 
made  their  own  gods,  and  fashioned  them  to  resemble  birds 
and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.  And,  like  Israel 
before  Mount  Sinai,  the  posterity  of  Adam  “sat  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play”  (Ex.  32:6).  What  a 
travesty ! 

Is  it  any  wonder  God  gave  them  up?  The  terrible  judg¬ 
ment  from  above  is  described  by  Paul  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Romans:  “Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  in  the  lusts  of 
their  hearts  unto  uncleanness,  that  their  bodies  should  be 
dishonored  among  themselves:  for  that  they  exchanged  the 
truth  of  God  for  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the 
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creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen”  (Rom.  1:24,  25). 

This  they  did,  because  they  chose  to  walk  in  self-will. 
And  what  is  self-will?  It  is  even  vanity!  Why?  Because  the 
understanding  of  man  has  been  darkened.  Because  he  has 
been  driven  away  from  God,  and  thus  separated  from  the  life 
which  was  to  be  the  light  of  men  (John  1:4).  Now  their 
ignorance  is  manifest,  yet  not  indeed  to  themselves,  except 
as  the  light  of  God  once  more  filters  into  their  consciousness 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  even 
though  they  know,  in  their  consciences,  that  ‘‘they  that 
practice  such  things  are  worthy  of  death”  (Rom.  1:32),  they 
harden  their  hearts  against  what  light  they  have,  and  give 
themselves  over  to  all  manner  of  lasciviousness  with  greedi¬ 
ness  (Eph.  4:17-19).  And  whether  it  be  in  the  beautiful, 
lighted  homes  of  so-called  civilization  or  in  the  gloom  of  the 
smoky  native  huts  in  jungle  Africa,  self-sufficiency  is  the 
sin  which  shuts  God  out,  self-sufficiency  is  the  vanity  which 
spurs  men  and  women  to  live  in  lasciviousness  and  greed. 

This  condition  in  man  would  not  be  quite  so  pitiable 
were  man  actually  sufficient  in  himself,  free  to  choose  his 
own  way  always  and  everywhere.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  man  may  think  he  is  free.  He  may  choose.  He  may 
covet  and  even  appropriate  that  which  his  heart  is  set  upon. 
But  the  revelation  of  God  plainly  declares  that  man  is  not 
free,  and  cannot  even  dictate  what  shall  be  the  ruling  animus 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Man,  proud  man  in  his  avowed 
self-sufficiency,  is  living  unconsciously  a  lie!  It  is  a  lie!  He  is 
a  vassal,  not  so  much  consciously  as  unconsciously.  He  still 
retains  responsibility  for  his  acts,  for  after  all  he  acts  upon 
his  own  accountability;  but  the  initiative  is  not  his  own. 
The  initiative  holds  its  source  in  another  personality,  one  of 
greater  intelligence,  of  longer  experience,  and  of  abundant 
resource:  the  mind  is  of  Satan,  the  prince  of  this  world,  the 
god  of  this  age! 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  every  impulse  to  sensuality 
in  man  is  initiated  by  Satan.  Not  so!  Men  themselves  are 
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“lovers  of  self,  lovers  of  money,  boastful,  haughty,  railers, 
disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural 
affection,  implacable,  slanderers,  without  self-control.  .  . 

(2  Tim.  3:2,  3).  Or,  as  the  apostle  Paul  describes  them  in 
another  place,  men  are  “filled  with  all  unrighteousness, 
wickedness,  covetousness,  maliciousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder, 
strife,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers,  backbiters.  .  .  .”  (Rom. 
1:29,  30).  This  indeed  they  are  without  any  instigation  from 
the  Evil  One.  And  yet,  all  the  same,  the  prince  of  this  world 
holds  the  initiative  in  this  respect:  for  “all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and  the 
vainglory  cf  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world” 
(1  John  2:16).  True  the  Scriptures  say  that  “the  works  of 
the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these:  fornication,  unclean¬ 
ness,  lasciviousness,  idolatry,  sorcery,  enmities,  strife,  jeal¬ 
ousies,  wraths,  factions.  .  .  (Gal.  5:19,  20);  and  yet  the 
realm  of  living  in  which  these  works  of  the  flesh  are  mani¬ 
fest  is  not  of  man’s  creation.  Why  is  there  fornication?  Is  it 
simply  because  a  man  “looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her” 
(Mat.  5:28)?  Yes,  but  not  altogether.  The  responsibility  of 
course  belongs  to  the  man.  Lust,  “when  it  hath  conceived, 
beareth  sin:  and  the  sin,  when  it  is  full-grown,  bringeth 
forth  death”  to  the  man  (Jas.  1:15).  But  Satan  is  the  prince 
of  this  world,  and  as  such  has  instituted  and  maintained 
circumstances  which  make  fornication  possible.  When  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  reigns  as  the  mediatorial  king  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  such  a  situation  as  at  present  exists  will  not  be 
possible.  Speaking  of  this  time,  which  when  He  offered  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  was  imminent.  He  said,  “And  if  thy  right 
eye  causeth  thee  to  stumble,  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from 
thee:  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  thy  whole  body  be  cast  into  hell” 
(Mat.  5:29).  Such  enforement  of  righteousness  as  this  kind 
presupposes  that  Satan  will  be  in  bondage  (Rev.  20:  1-3), 
that  the  creation  itself  will  have  been  delivered  (Rom.  8:21), 
and  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in  person  will  institute  and  maintain 
His  effectual  reign  as  king.  An  extreme  penalty  will  be  in 
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force  because  righteousness  and  peace  are  to  be  the  realities 
of  the  day,  whereas  unrighteousness  and  war  are  the  realities 
of  our  day. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  myself  clear.  For  what  has  been 
said  in  regard  to  fornication  is  especially  applicable  in 
regard  of  idolatry,  sorcery,  augury,  enchantments,  necro¬ 
mancy,  charms,  and  every  form  of  demonolatry  which  is  so 
abominable  to  God. 

All  the  heathen,  civilized  and  savage,  walk  “according  to 
the  course  fGr.,  age]  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince 
of  the  powers  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in 
the  sons  of  disobedience”  (Eph.  2:2).  Tt  is  indeed  in  the 
heart  of  man  to  worship  and  to  serve  the  creature  rather 
than  the  Creator;  but  the  direction,  the  forms  in  which 
demonolatry  is  carried  forward  in  the  world,  is  the  direction 
of  Satan,  the  forms  are  the  creation  of  his  own  will.  Even 
as  the  apostle  Paul  could  write  to  those  who  had  come  out 
of  the  midst  of  such  darkness,  “Ye  know  fnow]  that  when 
ye  were  Gentiles  ye  were  led  away  unto  those  dumb  idols, 
howsoever  ye  might  be  led  fby  the  whim  of  Satan]”  (1  Cor. 
12:2).  He  is  “the  spirit  of  bondage”  (Rom.  8:15),  he  that 
has  the  power  of  death  (Heb.  2:14).  And  man  is  such  as  to 
be  through  fear  of  death  all  his  lifetime  subject  to  this 
bondage. 

Another  scripture  which  gives  point  to  what  we  are 
saying  here  is  James  3:15,  where  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
says:  “But  if  ye  have  bitter  jealousy  and  faction  in  your 
heart,  glory  not  and  lie  not  against  the  truth.  This  wisdom  is 
not  a  wisdom  that  cometh  down  from  above,  but  is  earthly, 
sensual,  devilish”  (Jas.  3:15). 

Demons,  then,  direct  men  by  their  wisdom.  Truly  it  is 
not  only  “in  later  times  that  some  shall  fall  away  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
demons”  (1  Tim.  4:1).  Even  now  there  are  principalities  and 
powers,  and  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  and  hosts  of 
wicked  spirits,  innumerable  evil  angels  who  inhabit  the  air. 
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and  instigate  men  to  follow  evil  suggestions  (Eph.  6:12).  So 
man,  by  his  own  free  choice  in  Adam,  stepped  out  of  the 
marvelous  light  of  perfect  direction  under  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God  into  the  utter  darkness  of  self-will,  self-sufficiency, 
ignorance  and  loss,  to  be  under  the  tyranny  of  Satan. 

Alas  for  “the  people  that  sat  in  darkness.  .  .  .  them  that 
sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death”  (Mat.  4:16)!  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death.  The  word  “shadow”  in  the  New 
Testament  is  used  in  two  senses  mainly:  (1)  as  the  type,  the 
representation,  of  a  reality  to  come;  (2)  as  the  concealment 
which  is  afforded  or  enforced  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
considered. 

For  example,  in  the  first  sense,  although  “it  is  impossible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins” 
(Heb.  10:4),  nevertheless  with  such  sacrifices  “the  priest 
shall  make  atonement  for  them  (Israel] ,  and  they  shall  be 
forgiven”  (Lev.  4:20).  The  sacrifices  offered  by  the  priests 
of  Israel  were  only  types,  symbols  of  the  antitype  which  is 
C!hrist.  He  indeed  is  “the  very  image  of  the  things”  (Heb. 
10:1).  Yet  such  being  the  case  there  is  a  true  relationship 
between  the  symbol  and  the  One  symbolized.  Furthermore, 
the  type,  the  symbol,  is  not  without  its  own  reality.  Israel 
actually  received  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  by  the  offering 
of  such  sacrifices.  God  forgave  them — in  Christ.  So  it  is  with 
the  expression  “the  shadow  of  death.”  Man’s  present  life  in 
the  flesh,  in  the  world,  in  his  own  avowed  self-sufficiency — 
which  however  finds  its  real  initiative  in  Satanic  suggestion, 
man’s  present  life  is  the  shadow,  the  type,  of  the  second 
death  which  is  the  antitype,  the  lake  of  fire.  There  is  a  real 
relationship  between  the  two,  and  although  man’s  present 
life  as  alienated  from  God  is  but  the  symbol  of  the  reality  to 
follow,  nevertheless  this  present  symbol  is  not  without  reality 
in  itself.  The  very  image  of  death,  the  full  embodiment  of 
death,  will  be  the  lake  of  fire,  even  as  Christ  is  the  very 
image,  the  embodiment,  of  the  sacrifices  and  solemn  assem¬ 
blies  of  Israel.  But,  we  repeat,  man’s  present  life,  though  a 
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type,  is  as  true  to  the  type  as  the  type  is  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  antitype. 

Likewise,  in  the  second  sense,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
compared  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  “when  it  is 
sown,  groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than  all  the  herbs, 
and  putteth  out  great  branches;  so  that  the  birds  of  heaven 
can  lodge  under  the  shadow  thereof”  (Mark  4:32).  The 
mustard  seed,  when  it  becomes  a  tree  with  extending  branches 
and  thick  foliage,  by  its  very  natural  qualities  becomes  a 
lodging-place,  and  hence  protection,  concealment,  for  the 
birds.  A  bird  can  flit  out  of  its  foliage,  and  in  a  flash  is  safe 
in  the  upper  air ;  or  it  can  flit  back  into  the  foliage,  and  in  a 
flash  is  safely  concealed.  Thus  it  is  with  the  kingdom  of  God. 
By  its  very  nature  it  affords  a  place  of  protection,  a  place 
of  concealment — at  least  during  this  age  of  grace — ^for  the 
doctrines  of  demons  and  the  workings  of  Satan’s  hosts.  And 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  we  may  understand  the 
“shadow  of  death.”  Concealment  is  part  of  the  very  nature 
of  death.  But  it  is  for  man  not  the  concealment  of  protection, 
but  rather  the  concealment  of  confinement.  Man  is  not  free, 
as  is  the  bird,  to  flit  out  of  the  place  of  concealment  and 
away  into  the  upper  air  of  God.  He  is  a  prisoner,  the  prisoner 
of  Satan  (Isa.  14:17b).  As  Isaiah  says  in  another  place, 
“The  people  that  walked  in  darkness.  .  .  .  they  that  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  the  shadow  [margin,  deep  darkness]  of  death” 
(Isa.  9:2).  Quite  forcibly  the  Holy  Spirit  changes  the  verbs 
in  this  verse  when  He  later  brings  it  into  the  mind  of 
Matthew,  for  He  says,  “The  people  that  sat  in  darkness.  .  .  . 
them  that  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death”  (Mat. 
4:16).  They  “sat”  because  they  were  helpless  prisoners,  as 
helpless  and  as  confined  as  any  prisoner.  They  moved  out 
of  their  cells,  into  other  cells,  or  around  the  prison,  only  at 
the  leave  and  the  bidding  of  the  keeper. 

Such  a  condition  is  described  in  the  Scriptures  as  being 
lost.  And  let  us,  just  so  as  to  impress  the  facts  upon  our 
hearts,  let  us  repeat  in  terse  statements  the  truths  which 
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the  Scriptures  have  brought  to  our  minds  under  the  figure 
of  darkness. 

Being  lost,  for  Adam  meant  the  substitution  of  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Adam  made  this  choice  in  the  face 
of  three  inflexible  conditions.  He  knew  (1)  that  only  perfect 
submission  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  could  sustain  him  in 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  He  knew  (2) 
that  only  by  complete  acceptance  of  the  insinuations  of 
Satan  as  he  discredited  the  direct  command  of  God,  and 
only  in  the  very  face  of  his  own  (Adam’s)  avowed  ignorance 
of  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to  God’s  command,  would 
it  be  possible  for  him  to  attain  to  self-sufficiency.  He  knew 
(3)  that  he  was  wholly  responsible  for  his  own  choice  and 
could  therefore  avoid  none  of  its  consequences. 

Being  lost,  for  Adam’s  posterity — for  us — involved  three 
unalterable  conditions.  It  involved  (1)  implacable  aversion 
to  God,  (2)  a  superimposed  tyranny,  (3)  an  acceptable  phil¬ 
osophy  for  daily  life. 

In  the  heart  of  every  man  there  is  an  abnormal,  yet  now 
natural,  reaction  of  implacable  aversion  to  any  semblance  of 
submission  to  God,  a  defiant  disclaimer  that  man  owes  God 
an5d;hing.  Under  such  circumstances  man  refuses  to  give  God 
the  glory  due  His  name,  and  heaps  unto  himself  idols  of  his 
own  making  in  order  that  thus  he  may  retain  a  self-directed 
life. 

However,  at  the  same  time  and  all  unconscious  to  the 
man  himself,  there  was  superimposed  upon  him  a  t3rranny 
which  dictates  every  phase  of  his  life’s  activities.  By  means 
of  a  subtle  suggestiveness,  Satan  constantly  catches  the 
fancy  of  men  in  his  snare,  and  thus  they  do  his  will  (2  Cor. 
2:11;  2  Tim.  2:26).  Man  has  indeed  become  the  unconscious 
vassal  of  Satan. 

Under  the  combined  circumstances  of  the  first  condition 
described  above,  viz.,  aversion  to  God,  together  with  the 
second  condition,  viz.,  the  tyranny  of  Satan,  man  has  worked 
out  for  himself  a  wisdom  of  life,  wholly  of  the  earth,  entirely 
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adapted  to  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  fully  in  accord  with 
the  purpose  of  Satan  during  this  present  age. 

Lost!  Lost!  Lost!  Man  is  lost,  hopelessly,  inextricably, 
and  forever  lost.  For  him  in  this  life  is  only  slavery,  and  in 
the  life  to  come  only  eternal  darkness.  What  a  description 
the  Holy  Spirit  gives  us  under  the  pen  of  Peter  and  Jude: 
“These  are  springs  without  water,  and  mists  driven  by  a 
storm ;  for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  hath  been 
reserved”  (2  Pet.  2:17);  “These  are.  .  .  .  clouds  without 
water,  carried  along  by  winds;  autumn  trees  without  fruit, 
twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots;  wild  waves  of  the  sea, 
foaming  out  their  own  shame;  wandering  stars,  for  whom 
the  blackness  of  darkness  hath  been  reserved  for  ever” 
(Jude  1:12,  13)! 

Cameroun,  West  Africa 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Octoher-December  Number,  19^9) 
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THE  GOD  OF  NAHOR 

By  Carl  Armerding,  D.D. 

The  expression,  “the  God  of  Nahor,”  is  found  but  once  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  31:53),  in  a  chapter  which  contains  several 
other  very  interesting  references  to  God.  In  verse  5  Jacob 
refers  to  God  as  the  God  of  his  father.  In  verse  13  the  Lord 
speaks  of  Himself  as  “the  God  of  Bethel.”  Then  in  verse  29 
Laban,  speaking  to  Jacob,  calls  Him  “the  God  of  your  father.” 
This  is  amplified  by  Jacob  who  later  speaks  of  Him  as  “the 
God  of  my  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  Fear  of 
Isaac”  (v.  42).  But  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  verse  53  that 
we  find  Him  referred  to  as  “the  God  of  Nahor.” 

According  to  one  authority,  “Laban,  with  polytheistic 
views,  distinguishes  between  his  god,  *the  god  of  Nahor,'  and 
‘the  God  of  Abraham,'  Jacob's  God”  (Fausset's  Bible  Ency¬ 
clopedia).  Commenting  on  this  same  verse  Dr.  Jamieson 
says,  “It  is  observable  that  there  was  a  marked  difference 
in  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  two.  Laban  spake  of  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  Nahor,  their  common  ancestors;  but 
Jacob,  knowing  that  idolatry  had  crept  in  among  that  branch 
of  the  family,  swore  by  the  Fear  of  Isaac.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  Laban  comprehended,  under  the  peculiar  phrase¬ 
ology  he  employed,  all  the  objects  of  worship  in  Terah's 
family,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  in  that  view  we  can  discern 
a  very  intelligible  reason  for  Jacob's  omission  of  the  name 
of  Abraham,  and  swearing  only  by  *the  Fear  of  his  father 
Isaac,*  who  had  never  acknowledged  any  deity  but  ‘the 
Lord.'  ” 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  Jacob  did  refer  to  the  God 
of  his  father  as  “the  God  of  Abraham,”  in  verse  42.  More- 
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over,  Laban  must  have  known  the  true  God  also  because  it 
is  written  that  “God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a  dream 
by  night,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  heed  that  thou  speak  not 
to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad”  (v.  24).  His  respect  for  that 
communication  is  indicated  in  verse  29.  Laban  said  to  Jacob, 
“It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt:  but  the  God 
of  your  father  spake  to  me  yesternight.  Take  heed  that  thou 
speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.”  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  what  he  might  have  done  to  Jacob  but  for  that  warning. 
He  did  accuse  Jacob  of  stealing  his  gods,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  a  healthy  fear  of  Jacob’s  God. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing  that  Laban 
also  knew  the  true  God.  His  father,  Bethuel,  was  one  of 
eight  children  begotten  by  Nahor.  The  last  syllable  of  the 
name  Bethuel  is  one  of  the  names  of  God.  And  Bethuel  had 
a  brother  whose  name  was  Kemuel  in  which  the  divine  name 
appears  again.  In  our  day  people  pay  much  more  attention 
to  the  sound  of  a  name  than  they  do  to  its  meaning.  But 
such  was  not  the  case  then.  With  the  ancients  the  meaning 
of  a  name  was  important,  as  it  still  is  with  primitive  peoples 
of  our  own  times.  The  fact  that  Nahor  gave  names  to  two  of 
his  sons  which  included  the  name  of  God  (El)  is  significant. 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  knew  the  true  God. 

In  the  light  of  this,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  when 
Laban  referred  to  “the  God  of  Nahor”  he  was  not  distin¬ 
guishing  between  his  god  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  but  that 
he  was  actually  claiming  for  them  both  the  one  and  the  same 
God.  And  when  he  referred  to  “the  God  of  their  father”  he 
included  Terah  also.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  “Terah  took  Abram 
his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son’s  son,  and  Sarai 
his  daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram’s  wife”  to  go  forth  from 
Ur  of  the  (Thaldees  into  the  land  of  Canaan  (Genesis  11:31) 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  God  had  spoken  to  Terah  as 
well  as  to  Abram.  And  that  may  explain  why  Terah  took  the 
initiative  in  the  exodus  from  Ur.  Of  course,  we  know  from 
Genesis  12:1  that  “the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee 
out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
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father’s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee.”  We  may 
be  sure  that  Terah  and  Nahor  were  not  unaware  of  that. 

Both  Bethuel  and  Laban  are  called  Syrians  (Gen.  25:20). 
If  Bethuel  was  a  Syrian  by  birth  it  would  mean  that  his 
father  Nahor  had  migrated  to  Syria.  In  that  case  “the  city 
of  Nahor,”  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  24:10),  may  not 
have  been  too  far  distant  from  the  border  of  Syria.  In  fact, 
one  commentator  takes  the  view  that  Haran  probably  was 
the  city  of  Nahor  (W.  Ewing  in  ISBE). 

When  “Jacob  went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the  land 
of  the  people  of  the  east”  he  enquired  of  them  if  they  knew 
“Laban,  the  son  of  Nahor.”  “And  they  said.  We  know  him” 
(Gen.  29:5).  Just  why  Jacob  referred  to  Laban  as  the  son  of 
Nahor  rather  than  as  the  son  of  Bethuel  may  not  be  too  clear. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  Nahor  did  settle  in  Haran  and  that 
he  was  considered  as  the  sheik,  or  head,  of  that  branch  of 
the  family  of  Terah  just  as  Abraham  became  the  head  of 
that  branch  of  the  same  family  so  well  known  to  us.  Since 
Lot’s  father  “died  before  his  father  Terah  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees”  (Gen.  11:28)  nothing  is  said 
about  him  here.  He  had  at  least  three  children:  Lot,  Milcah 
and  Iscah  (Gen.  11:29).  But  there  is  nothing  in  their  names 
to  indicate  that  he  knew  the  true  God.  His  son  Lot,  however, 
is  referred  to  as  “that  righteous  man”  (2  Pet.  2:8)  from 
which  we  conclude  that  he  was  a  child  of  God.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  mean  that  his  faith  was  equal  to  that  of 
Abraham  of  whom  it  is  said  that  “he  was  strong  in  faith.” 
That  certainly  could  not  be  said  of  Lot.  Neither  could  it  be 
said  of  Terah  or  Nahor.  But  if  they  had  any  faith,  however 
weak,  it  was  bound  to  be  honored  by  Him  who  does  not 
break  the  bruised  reed  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  (Isa.  42:3). 

Looking  at  the  family  of  Terah  as  a  whole  we  may  see  in 
it  a  good  illustration  of  the  different  classes  referred  to  by 
our  Lord  in  His  parable  of  the  sower.  It  is  not  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  in  Abraham  one  in  whose  heart  the  good  seed 
of  the  Word  of  God  sprang  up  and  bore  much  fruit.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  clear  in  Lot  we  have  a  sad  illustration  of 
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“such  as  hear  the  Word,  and  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  entering 
in  choke  the  Word,  and  it  becometh  unfruitful”  (Mark  4:19), 
Terah  and  Nahor  may  represent  those  “which  are  sown  on 
stony  ground,”  and  “who  when  they  have  heard  the  Word, 
immediately  receive  it  with  gladness;  and  have  no  root  in 
themselves,  and  so  endure  but  for  a  time”  (Mark  4:16,  17). 
They  show  signs  of  life  but  they  bear  no  fruit.  Like  babes 
who  die  in  infancy  they  never  come  to  maturity,  but  they  are 
counted  as  members  of  the  family  nevertheless. 

No  doubt  Abraham  often  wondered,  as  we  all  do,  just  how 
effective  his  testimony  was  in  his  own  family  circle.  If  his 
father  and  his  brother  Nahor  had  genuine  faith  in  God  it 
must  have  grieved  him  to  see  so  little  evidence  of  it  in  their 
lives.  But  if  “the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Nahor, 
the  God  of  their  father,”  is  One  and  the  Same,  then  we  know 
that  Terah,  Nahor  and  Abraham  are  brethren  indeed.  The 
very  thought  of  it  gives  us  courage  to  believe  that  some  for 
whom  we  have  prayed  long  and  earnestly  may  also  “have 
obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us  through  the  righteousness 
of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ”  (2  Pet.  1:1).  No  doubt 
there  are  many  Terahs,  Nahor s,  and  Lots  among  the  true 
children  of  God.  If  the  Word  of  God  sown  in  their  hearts 
ever  sprang  up  it  shall  not  return  unto  Him  void.  The 
writer  has  not  thought  of  leading  anyone  to  indulge  in  a 
false  hope,  but  rather  to  encourage  him  to  believe  more  than 
ever  in  Him  who  is  “able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think.” — 

“That  in  that  morn  their  faces  we  may  see 

For  whom  we  prayed  so  long  and  earnestly.” 
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JEWISH  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE  CROSS 
By  Philip  W.  Grossman,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 
(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number ^  1949) 


3.  Priests 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  Bible  student  can 
conclude  that  the  Levitical  priests,  at  least  at  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament  period,  understood  that  their  offerings  in 
the  temple  were  “a  figure  for  the  time  then  present”  of  that 
which  was  to  take  place  later  when  Christ  would  offer  Him¬ 
self  once  and  for  all.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient — in  order  to 
defeat  such  a  conclusion — to  point  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
crucifixion  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  God  rent  the  veil  of 
the  temple  on  that  eventful  day,  thus  signifying  that  the 
way  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  no  longer  limited  to  the 
priest  with  his  annual  offering,  the  temple  worship  was 
nevertheless  persisted  in  by  the  Jews  on  into  the  period 
following  Christ’s  death.  As  far  as  the  priests  of  the  earlier 
days  are  concerned,  they  also  knew  relatively  little  about 
the  terms  of  salvation.  It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  “the  law  of  animal  sacrifices,”  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Chafer,  “was  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  a  Jew  in  the 
Old  Testament — one  who  was  already  in  a  covenant  relation 
with  God — to  be  restored  to  a  fellowship  which  had  been 
broken  by  sin.”  In  other  words,  these  ceremonial  sacrifices 
performed  by  the  priests  teach  what  we  may  call  restoration 
truth,  not  salvation  truth.  Just  as  I  John  1:9  does  not  teach 
salvation  but  tells  how  a  saved  person,  a  Christian  whose 
fellowship  with  God  has  been  interrupted  by  sin,  may  have 
that  fellowship  restored  by  confessing,  so  also  the  Jew  who 
was  one  of  God’s  own  could  be  brought  back  to  the  place 
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of  fellowship,  after  he  had  wandered  away,  and  that  by 
bringing  the  appropriate  sacrifice.  Thus,  while  we  can  see 
today  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  was  a  figure  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  able  to  “cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness,”  the  ministries  of  the  priests  had  a  pres¬ 
ent  purpose  for  the  Jew  other  than  that  of  serving  as  a 
figure  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ.  When  God  gave  the  law 
and  when  Moses  explained  the  sacrifices,  not  a  word  was 
said  about  that  of  which  they  were  a  type,  but  rather  they 
were  set  forth  simply  as  the  divinely  appointed  way  of  tab¬ 
ernacle  service  and  worship.  The  Jew  would  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  explanation  in  order  for  it  to  be  reasonable  other  than 
that  it  was  God’s  way  for  him. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  priest  did  understand 
what  the  book  of  Hebrews  makes  so  wonderfully  plain  to 
us,  and  assuming  that  God  did  expect  him  to  see  in  those 
altar  sacrifices  that  supreme  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
upon  the  cross,  then  is  it  not  amazing  that  the  priest  never 
preached  this  wonderful  gospel  far  and  wide,  and  further 
that  there  is  no  instruction  from  God  for  him  to  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist?  It  should  be  remembered  that,  as 
some  have  put  it,  as  far  as  the  entire  law  was  concerned 
hell  was  not  among  its  penalties  nor  heaven  among  its 
rewards. 

The  priest  of  the  Old  Testament  had  a  service  to  per¬ 
form  in  the  tabernacle  before  God.  The  preacher  of  the  New 
Testament  has  a  message  to  carry  from  God  to  the  world. 
The  priest  went  in.  The  preacher  goes  out.  The  priest  min¬ 
istered  on  behalf  of  the  people  unto  God.  The  preacher  min¬ 
isters  on  behalf  of  God  unto  the  people.  And  the  reason  for 
these  differences  is  that  God  committed  unto  the  one  merely 
a  ministry  of  mediation,  but  unto  us  in  this  dispensation  is 
committed  “the  ministry  of  reconciliation;  to  wit,  that  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  im¬ 
puting  their  trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath  committed  unto 
us  the  word  of  reconciliation”  (II  Cor.  5:18-19).  For  a  de¬ 
tailed  consideration  of  the  relation  between  the  animal  sac- 
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rifices  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  see  the  treatment  by  Dr. 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer.” 

4.  People 

What  has  been  said  of  the  priest’s  understanding — or 
lack  of  it — can  also  be  said  of  the  Jewish  people  generally, 
in  Old  Testament  times.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to 
notice  some  of  the  people  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Christ 
and  to  learn  what  they  understood  about  the  death  that  He 
was  to  face. 

Regardless  of  how  almost  impossibly  nearsighted  it  seems 
that  some  of  them  must  have  been  spiritually  when  John 
said,  ^‘Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world”  (John  1:29),  the  fact  of  the  matter  remains 
that  they  did  not  understand  that  He  was  to  be  **our 
passover”  who  would  be  “sacrificed  for  us”  (1  Cor.  5:7).  We 
need  only  to  read  the  record  and  see  that  which  cannot  be 
argued  away,  namely,  the  shock  and  extreme  disappointment 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus  when  He  did  meet  death.  To  them 
everything  was  ruined  and  Christ’s  death  was  the  sad  end 
of  an  otherwise  promising  life.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  this 
was  that  they  were  expecting  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up. 
Christ  had  been  instructing  the  disciples  concerning  the 
Kingdom,  but  the  Jews  refused  to  receive  Him  as  their  King. 
Thereupon  our  Lord  instructed  the  disciples  that  He  must  die. 

Their  reaction  clearly  shows  that,  to  them,  this  was  unex¬ 
pected  and  not  at  all  understood.  “From  that  time  forth 
began  Jesus  to  shew  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and 
chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again 
the  third  day.  Then  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke 
him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord :  this  shall  not  be  unto 
thee”  (Mat.  16:21,  22).  “And  while  they  abode  in  Galilee, 
Jesus  said  unto  them.  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  men :  and  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day 
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he  shall  be  raised  again.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorry” 
(Mat.  17:22-23). 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  is  “signifying  what  death 
He  should  die”  when  He  says,  “And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me”  (John  12:32),  Verse 
34  continues:  “The  people  answered  him,  We  have  heard  out 
of  the  Law  that  Christ  abideth  forever:  and  how  sayest 
thou.  The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  up?  Who  is  this  Son 
of  man?”  Story  has  summarized  additional  passages  bearing 
on  this  question:  “We  find  in  Matthew  20:17  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses  an  interesting  passage.  Our  Lord  prophesies  of 
His  approaching  death.  Immediately,  the  mother  of  James 
and  John  comes  to  the  Lord  with  her  children,  desiring  a 
chief  place  for  them  in  His  kingdom  glory.  There  was  no 
thought  of  His  sufferings.  Again,  in  Matthew  26:1,  2,  Jesus 
speaks  of  His  betrayal  and  crucifixion.  The  contrast  here 
with  what  He  had  just  spoken  about  the  coming  kingly  glory 
of  the  Son  of  man  no  doubt  brought  dismay  to  the  hearts 
of  the  disciples.  Still  another  reference  is  Luke  18:28-34. 
When  the  Lord  predicts  His  sufferings,  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  we  read  that  the  disciples  ‘understood  none  of  these 
things  and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew  they 
the  things  which  were  spoken.’  The  word  for  ‘know’  here  is 
the  imperfect  of  yivwoxo),  the  word  implying  experimental 
knowledge.  And  because  they  did  not  expect  Him  to  die 
they  were  in  perplexity  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  rising 
from  the  dead  (Mark  9:10 — ‘And  they  kept  that  saying  with 
themselves,  questioning  one  with  another  what  the  rising 
from  the  dead  should  mean’).  They  did  not  doubt  the  general 
fact  of  ressurection,  but  they  wondered  how  Christ  could 
rise  from  the  dead.  They  did  not  expect  Him  even  to  die.”' 

The  question  before  us  would  not  have  had  full  consider¬ 
ation  without  some  mention  of  the  conversation  between 
Jesus  and  Nicodemus,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  as  that 
is  recorded  in  John  3.  Here  Story  says:  “Nicodemus  clearly 
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accepted  Christ  in  His  prophetic  ministry.  He  recognized  in 
Him  the  two  important  aspects  of  the  prophetic  task — speak¬ 
ing  for  God  and  the  working  of  miracles,  the  latter  of  which 
vindicates  the  spoken  message.  But  of  the  Messiah-priest  he 
had  no  comprehension.’” 

When  told  that  he  must  be  born  again,  Nicodemus 
replied,  “How  can  these  things  be?”  In  spite  of  this,  non-dis- 
pensational  theologians  insist  that  there  was  the  same  new 
birth  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  that  there  is  in  the  New. 
Often  the  theory  is  based  on  the  passage  found  in  Ezekiel  36, 
such  as  in  the  following  case  where  the  verses  are  used 
outside  of  their  context:  “This  latter  was  not  stated  in 
exactly  the  same  phraseology  as  the  ‘new  birth’  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  yet  in  terms  so  nearly  identical  that  any 
‘master  in  Israel’  might  well  be  expected  to  know  it.  E.g.,  ‘A 
new  heart  also  will  I  give  you  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you,  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart,’  etc.  (Ezek. 
36:26).”*  Looking  at  that  entire  chapter  we  must  conclude 
that  it  is  not  talking  about  something  God  was  doing  in  the 
Old  Testament  times,  as  Professor  Kerswill  attempts  to 
prove  in  the  quotation  above,  but  refers  rather  to  that  which 
He  will  do  at  the  future  restoration  of  Israel.  For  in  the 
two  verses  just  before  the  one  quoted  by  Professor  Kerswill, 
God  declares:  “For  I  will  take  you  from  among  the  heathen, 
and  gather  you  out  of  all  countries,  and  will  bring  you  into 
your  own  land.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give 
you,”  etc.  (Ezek.  36:24-26).  The  28th  verse  adds,  “And  ye 
shall  dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers;  and  ye 
shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God.” 

Certainly  these  events  have  not  taken  place  since  the 
Prophet  wrote  those  words;  thus  verse  26  concerning  the 
new  heart  cannot  be  said  to  describe  the  regeneration  of  the 
Old  Testament  saint  living  in  Ezekiel’s  time.  Nicodemus, 

Hbid.,  p.  238. 
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who  certainly  must  have  been  familiar  with  these  writings, 
evidently  didn’t  interpret  them  as  does  Professor  Kerswill, 
for  he  didn’t  even  know  how  such  things  could  be.  If  the 
new  birth  was  not  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  way  it  is 
taught  in  the  New,  it  should  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  the 
Old  Testament  Israelites  were  also  without  other  truths 
which  are  vital  for  us  today,  such  as  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  itself. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  David  spoken  of 
earlier,  two  other  possible  exceptions  to  the  conclusion  we 
have  been  drawing.  In  Luke,  chapter  2,  we  have  the  account 
of  the  prophet  Simeon  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms 
and  saying,  ''Lord,  now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
according  to  thy  word:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva¬ 
tion.  .  .  .”  (2:25-35).  Of  Simeon,  however,  Story  has  this  to 
say:  "Most  vivid  is  his  Spirit-given  insight  into  the  rejection 
of  the  Messiah.  In  verse  32  the  Gentiles  are  placed  before 
Israel  in  relation  to  the  blessing  from  Messiah.  Godet  sug¬ 
gests  that,  'guided  by  all  that  Isaiah  had  foretold  respecting 
the  future  unbelief  of  Israel,  he  might  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  his  people  were  about  to  reject  the  Messiah 
(v.  35).’  In  verse  35,  where  Simeon  speaks  of  a  sword  piercing 
through  the  soul  of  Mary,  it  seems  most  natural  to  under¬ 
stand  it  with  Godet  as  referring  to  the  grief  Mary  would 
experience  when  she  should  behold  the  rejection  and  murder 
of  her  Son.  'Some  such  words  as  those  of  Isaiah,  "He  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,”  and  of  Zechariah,  "They  shall 
look  on  me  whom  they  have  pierced,”  had  enlightened 
Simeon  respecting  this  mystery.’  ”* 

That  Simeon  was  an  exception  and  not  representative  of 
what  the  Old  Testament  Jew  generally  was  able  to  under¬ 
stand,  is  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  Luke  2  which  empha¬ 
sizes  that  "the  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him.”  Story  accordingly 
refers  to  Simeon’s  insight  as  "Spirit-given.” 

Concerning  the  one  other  exception,  we  can  again  accept 
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the  description  of  the  writer  just  mentioned:  “The  second 
ray  of  light  during  our  Lord’s  earthly  ministry  is  the 
anointing  of  Jesus  by  Mary,  as  recorded  in  John  12.  "Against 
the  day  of  burying  hath  she  kept  this’  are  the  words  of 
Jesus  concerning  her  act  of  adoration.  How  did  she  know  He 
was  going  to  die?  The  answer  is  probably  twofold.  From  the 
Scriptures  she  knew  of  His  death.  Then,  too,  in  those  hours 
at  Jesus’  feet  where  she  ‘heard  his  word’  (Luke  10:39),  He 
undoubtedly  spoke  to  her  of  His  approaching  death  and  resur¬ 
rection.  The  masses  disbelieved,  the  disciples  understood  not, 
but  Mary  expected  His  sufferings  and  probably  appreciated 
much  of  the  value  of  those  sufferings.  Quite  significant  is 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  Mary  either  at  the  cross  or  at 
the  empty  tomb.  Why?  Because  she  was  assured  of  both  His 
death  and  resurrection.”* 

THE  NEGATIVE  POSITION  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

In  addition  to  the  observation  just  made  concerning 
people  living  during  the  life  of  Christ,  there  is  very  clear 
evidence  after  Calvary  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  under¬ 
stood  before  the  event  took  place.  Concerning  our  Lord’s 
resurrection-ministry,  performed  before  His  ascension,  we 
have  the  following  information:  “And  he  [Jesus]  said  unto 
them.  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I 
was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and 
in  the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their  under¬ 
standing,  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures”  (Luke 
24:44-46).  Had  they  known  the  implications  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  their 
understanding  to  have  been  opened  at  this  time. 

The  error  of  those  who  contend  that  the  pre-cross  saint 
was  saved  by  believing  the  same  thing  the  Christian  believes 
is  made  even  more  apparent  by  the  facts  in  the  life  of  Paul 
the  Apostle.  Here  was  one  who  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
of  the  stock  of  Israel,  a  Pharisee,  one  of  the  best  educated 
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men  of  his  day  and  thoroughly  taught  in  the  “Jews*  religion,” 
one  who  “lived  in  all  good  conscience”  with  regards  to  the 
nation’s  faith,  who  believed  “all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  the  prophets,”  and  yet  not  saved;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  an  open  enemy  of  the  crucified  Christ  until 
God  transformed  him  into  a  new  creature  on  the  Damascus 
road.  Thereafter,  as  we  read  in  Scripture  of  his  ministry, 
he  made  plain  that  there  had  formerly  been  a  difference 
between  God’s  dealings  with  Gentiles  and  Jews,  but  that 
today — not  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  now — ^the  Jew  and 
the  Gentile  are  to  be  saved  in  exactly  the  same  way,  namely, 
by  believing  the  message  of  the  cross  (Eph.  2:11-18;  Rom. 
10:1-13). 

A  further  factor  made  plain  as  we  read  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  that  it  is  a  book  written  by  missionaries  and  contain¬ 
ing  a  missionary  message,  in  contrast  with  the  Old  Testament 
wherein  the  Jews  had  no  missionary  instruction  (except  the 
permission  to  prosyletize  any  strangers  who  came  in 
amongst  them)  and  wherein  they  have  no  missionary  mes¬ 
sage  of  salvation.  These  differences  which  amount  to  direct 
contrasts  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  discovered 
at  almost  every  point  of  comparison.  The  soteriology  of  this 
dispensation  has  not  evolved  out  of  the  one  before;  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  not  Judaism  in  a  more  fully  developed  form.  On 
the  contrary,  all  is  in  distinction  when  the  two  are  set  along¬ 
side  of  each  other.  Peter  writes  to  the  Christians  that  they 
are  to  be  established  in  the  “present  truth”  (II  Pet.  1:12). 
John  tells  us  that  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ  (John  1:17).  In  Ephesians  3:1-10 
we  read  the  words  of  Paul  regarding  the  mystery  “which 
in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men”  but 
which  is  now  revealed,  that  is,  that  Jew  and  Gentile  believers 
in  this  age  would  be  joint  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ. 

Chafer  discusses  seven  realities  which  he  says  were  not 
seen  by  the  Old  Testament  writers,  but  which  were  brought 
into  view  and  made  possible  through  the  cross.  We  shall  just 
list  them  here:  (1)  life  from  God  through  a  new  birth  by 
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the  Spirit,  (2)  a  new  standing,  (3)  a  new  sufficiency,  (4)  a 
new  service,  (5)  a  new  rule  of  life,  (6)  a  new  purpose,  (7) 
a  new  prospect.®  If  these  are  differences  between  what  the 
Old  Testament  Jew  did  not  know  and  what  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Christian  does  know,  then  they  are  the  differences 
which  prove  that  the  Israelites  did  not  know  about  the  work 
of  the  cross.  For  had  he  known  of  it  he  would  have  known 
these  truths  also.  And  had  he  known  it,  he  would  not  have 
crucified  the  Lord  of  glory. 

CONCLUSION 

“The  all-too-common  practice  of  imposing  Christianity 
back  upon  Judaism  or  Judaism  forward  upon  Christianity, 
is  the  cause  of  that  dire  confusion  which  appears  in  some 
theological  literature.”’  The  only  way  to  avoid  such  con¬ 
fusion  is  to  pursue  a  systematized  dispensational  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures.  If  Judaism  and  Christianity  cannot  be 
harmonized,  then  they  must  be  distinguished.  And  since  God 
is  the  Author  of  both,  it  is  God  who  is  the  Author  of  the 
distinctions.  At  many  points  throughout  the  sixty-six  books 
of  the  Bible  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  the 
Israelite  saw,  what  we  see,  and  what  God  sees.  However, 
because  of  the  extensive  criticism  which  has  been  leveled 
against  “dispensationalism”  to  the  effect  that  such  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  has  been  drawn  in  the  foregoing  pages  minimizes 
the  work  of  the  cross,  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
here  that  the  ground  upon  which  God  ever  saved — or  ever 
will  save — any  individual  is  always  the  same,  and  is  always 
the  finished  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  And,  we  can  add, 
the  Bible  teaches  that  salvation  is  always  by  grace  through 
faith.  Nevertheless,  not  always  does  the  individual,  whose 
faith  God  counts  for  righteousness,  possess  full  revelation 
of  that  ultimate  ground  of  his  salvation.  How  was  the  Old 
Testament  saint  saved?  By  believing  God.  As  pointed  out  by 
John  F.  Walvoord,  Adam  and  Eve  had  the  promise  of  God  to 
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believe,  although  the  character  and  work  of  the  Deliverer 
was  not  revealed  until  later.'  The  Israelite  had  a  revelation 
of  the  Person  of  God;  he  could  trust  in  the  Lord  and  not  in 
works;  he  could  take  God  at  His  word  and  believe  whatever 
particular  promise  was  made  to  him,  even  though  the  content 
of  that  promise  did  not  disclose  that  in  the  plan  of  God  there 
was  a  *'Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world” 
(Rev.  13:8). 

Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 


*“The  Preincarnate  Son  of  God,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  104:420  ff.,  Oct.-Dec., 
1947. 
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The  Protestant  Dilemma.  By  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  M.A., 

Th.D.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  248  pp.  $8.00. 

The  author  of  Rernakinn  the  Modem  Mind  has  produced 
another  volume  of  comparable  worth.  Any  reader  of  modern 
theolopry  is  aware  of  the  situation  which  Dr.  Henry  treats. 
The  reversal  of  the  trend  toward  liberalism  and  the  return  to 
realism  in  philosophy  and  Biblical! sm  in  theology  are  signifi¬ 
cant  aspects  of  modem  thought.  It  has  remained  for  Dr. 
Henry  to  call  forcible  attention  to  this  trend  and  challenge 
the  present  untenable  position  of  modem  liberals. 

Dr.  Henry  chooses  the  central  doctrines  of  theology  as 
test  cases  for  modem  thought:  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
sin,  and  the  person  of  Christ.  With  unusual  insight,  the 
author  unmasks  the  inadequacy  of  liberal  concepts  of  revel¬ 
ation  and  demonstrates  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
Biblical  revelation.  His  chapter  on  the  modem  liberal  answers 
to  the  definition  of  sin  is  unusually  fine.  He  traces  the  various 
approaches  to  the  definition  of  sin  and  demonstrates  that 
each  is  inadequate  both  experimentally  and  Biblically.  His 
treatment  of  the  modern  concept  of  Christ  is  both  extensive 
and  accurate.  While  showing  the  trend  toward  the  super¬ 
natural  and  recognition  of  divine  in  Jesus  Christ,  Dr.  Henry 
is  clear  in  his  contrast  of  these  views  to  the  true  Biblical 
position.  In  his  closing  chapter,  the  author  points  to  the 
return  of  Biblical  theology  as  the  only  cure  for  the  Protestant 
dilemma. 

The  work  by  Dr.  Henry  deserves  a  careful  reading  by 
pastors  and  Christian  teachers.  Unfortunately  neither  the 
language  nor  the  thought  is  simple  and  those  who  need  it 
most  will  probably  read  it  least.  The  work  is  commended  as 
one  of  Dr.  Henry's  best  books. 

Notes  on  the  Doctrine  op  God.  By  Carl  F.  H.  Henry,  M.A., 

Th.D.  W.  W.  Wilde,  Boston.  161  pp.  $1.60. 
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It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  theologian  conversant  in  the 
thought  of  a  modern  world  of  scholars  provide  helpful  mate¬ 
rial  for  college  students  struggling  with  non-Christian  phil- 
osophies.  In  his  modest  volume,  Dr.  Henry  considers  the 
philosophic  case  for  theism,  the  Biblical  case  for  theism,  the 
names  of  God,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  love  of  God,  the 
triunity  of  God,  and  the  eternity  of  God.  The  appendix  deals 
with  the  attributes  of  God  in  relation  to  divine  substance. 
While  the  brevity  of  the  work  forbids  a  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subjects  treated,  college  students  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  philosophy  and  its  problems  will  find  here  a  brief 
and  concise  Christian  answer.  Pastors  and  teachers  who  deal 
with  Christian  college  students  may  find  the  book  helpful  as 
a  review  of  the  Christian  answer  to  non-Christian  views 
of  God. 

The  Meaning  of  Human  History.  By  Morris  R.  Cohen. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  La  Salle,  Ill.  304  pp.  $4.00. 

The  philosophy  of  history  has  gained  growing  prominence 
in  the  field  of  philosophy  in  our  generation.  As  a  lifelong 
author  and  teacher  in  philosophy  at  the  City  College  of  New 
York  and  at  Chicago  University,  the  author  is  concerned  with 
presenting  the  contribution  of  philosophy  to  the  philosophy 
of  history. 

The  usual  areas  of  philosophy  of  history  are  explored. 
The  various  approaches  and  attitudes  to  the  subject,  the 
relation  of  history  to  metaphysics,  to  determinism,  to  caus¬ 
ation,  to  geographic  and  biological  factors  of  history  as  well 
as  purely  human  and  sociological  elements  are  considered. 
The  author  closes  his  presentation  by  considering  the  “Tragic 
View  of  History,”  in  which  he  discards  the  non-ethical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  history  for  the  ethical — patterned  after  Kant’s 
concept  of  ethics.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  realistic  and 
somewhat  skeptical  of  finding  any  absolute  conclusions  from 
the  study  of  history.  For  those  interested  in  the  philosophy 
of  history,  this  book  will  provide  a  rather  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  non-Christian  view. 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

Meditations  In  John.  By  August  Van  Ryn.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago.  205  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  of  studies  in  John’s  gospel 
modestly  says  in  his  introduction,  “The  Gospel  of  John,  like 
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all  the  Scriptures  (only  more  so  it  seems  to  me),  is  so  vast 
and  deep  and  wide  and  high  that  one  feels  the  utter  feeble¬ 
ness  of  this  effort  to  set  forth  some  of  its  beauties  .  .  That 
he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  Bible  student  a  new  and 
refreshing  approach  to  many  of  the  old  truths  found  in  this 
familiar  account  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  among 
men  is  instantly  evident  to  the  reader.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  cover  the  gospel  in  its  entirety,  but  rather  seeks  out  its 
choicest  passages  and  brings  forth  a  rich  harvest  of  blessing 
for  the  reader’s  meditation. 

The  fifty-two  studies  are  gathered  into  several  groups: 
introducing  John,  John — a  book  of  numbers,  Johannine  words 
and  expressions,  Johannine  themes,  expository  glimpses  into 
John’s  gospel  and,  finally,  glimpses  into  Christ’s  passion.  It 
is  evident  that  personal  meditation  had  warmed  the  author’s 
heart  long  before  he  set  out  to  write. 

Only  one  critical  note  can  be  added.  Occasionally  the 
author’s  finding  certain  passages  illustrative  of  doctrinal 
truth  may  seem  to  some  readers  a  little  extreme.  We  might 
mention  for  example  his  use  of  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  John  where  three  successive  days  are  given  prominence. 
“John  the  Baptist  directed  attention  to  Christ  as  the  Lamb 
of  God  on  the  first  day  (v.  36) ;  Nathanael  recognized  him  as 
the  King  of  Israel  on  the  second  day  (v.  49) ;  there  was  a 
marriage  on  the  third  day  (2:1).”  Van  Ryn  comments, 
“Nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  is  without  significance.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  these  three  days  represent  three  distinct 
periods  in  God’s  dealings  with  mankind  because  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  order  in  which  the  three  prominent  truths  are  presented 
in  John.  The  first  may  represent  the  day  of  grace  or  the 
Church  period;  the  second  day  represents  Israel’s  day  or  the 
Tribulation;  and  the  third,  the  day  of  the  Gentiles  or  the 
Millennium.”  Since  Van  Ryn  does  not  give  evidence  to  sustain 
his  point,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  finds  these  three  events 
illustrated  by  the  successive  chapters  of  John.  However,  this 
is  a  mild  criticism  and  should  not  deter  the  Bible  student — 
this  term  should  cover  all  Christians  of  course — from  acquir¬ 
ing  this  volume  for  his  library.  One  who  wishes  to  study  the 
fourth  gospel  should  by  all  means  consult  this  book. 

The  Big  Fisherman.  By  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company,  Boston.  581  pp.  $2.50. 

There  is  much  to  commend  in  this  book,  the  latest  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  clergyman  author,  but  unfortu- 
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nately  there  is  also  much  which  does  not  warrant  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  brilliance  of  character  portrayal  so  characteristic 
of  his  previous  work,  The  Robe,  is  here;  the  scintillating 
accuracy  of  his  pen  pictures  of  New  Testament  times  is  re¬ 
freshing  and  still  his  book  is  not  as  satisfying  on  a  literary 
basis  as  The  Robe.  Somehow  his  presentation  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  misses  fire,  for  that  worthy  never  seems  to  command 
the  center  of  the  stage;  in  the  reader^s  mind  his  story  is 
subordinated  to  that  of  Fara,  the  Arabian  princess  on  a 
mission  of  vengeance.  On  a  spiritual  basis,  his  handling  of 
Peter’s  Lord  will  not  satisfy  the  discerning  Christian  when 
Christ  emerges  as  not  much  more  than  a  miracle  worker, 
whose  intense  efforts  to  accomplish  a  miracle  seem  in  the 
author’s  mind  to  be  more  psychological  than  spiritual.  The 
Christian  worker  should  be  careful  not  to  recommend  this 
book  to  the  believer  who  lacks  discernment.  It  is  the  favorable 
comments  of  such  believers,  however,  which  prompted  this 
review. 


S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. 

Hebrews  Verse  by  Verse.  By  William  R.  Newell.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  494  pp.  $2.50. 

It  is  very  refreshing  in  these  days  of  light  and  shallow 
thinking  on  spiritual  themes  to  run  across  a  volume  such  as 
Hebrews  Verse  by  Verse.  It  would  seem  hazardous,  in  view 
of  the  vast  amount  of  literature  on  this  epistle,  to  expect  a 
new  book  to  contribute  very  much  to  this  field.  Dr.  Newell, 
however,  has  more  than  accomplished  this.  Here  is  the  first 
extended  premillennial  and  dispensational  commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  will  undoubtedly  take  its  place 
as  the  chief  commentary  on  the  English  text  of  the  Letter. 

One  of  the  things  essential  to  an  accurate  interpretation 
of  Hebrews  is  a  knowledge  of  Pauline  theology.  This  Dr. 
Newell  possesses,  and  thus  his  book  is  an  elucidation  of  the 
text  rather  than  an  obscuration  of  it.  The  teaching  of  this 
epistle  has  been  harmonized  with  that  of  Paul’s  epistles, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Hebrews  is  set  in  an  entirely 
different  mould  of  thought,  its  consistency  with  the  great 
Pauline  doctrines  is  clearly  seen. 

The  author’s  view  regarding  the  well-known  warning  in 
the  sixth  chapter' is  that  it  is  addressed  to  professors,  some 
of  whom  are  in  danger  of  apostasy.  His  position  is  admirably 
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substantiated.  Particularly  interesting  is  his  linking  of  this 
passage  with  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  in  Luke  8:4-15. 

While  this  commentary  is  not  on  the  Greek  text  primarily, 
nevertheless  in  a  number  of  places  the  author  has  pointed 
out  errors  in  the  Authorized  Version.  In  addition,  he  has 
further  clarified  a  number  of  passages  by  improving  the 
renderings  of  the  common  translation.  By  doing  these  things 
the  value  of  the  work  has  been  increased. 

One  interpretation  of  Dr.  Newell’s  that  the  reviewer 
found  puzzling  is  his  view  regarding  **the  doctrine  of  bap¬ 
tisms,”  which  he  refers  to  John  the  Baptist’s  baptism  and 
Christian  baptism.  He  seems  to  have  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
same  word  occurs  in  9:10,  where  it  is  explained  as  referring 
to  the  ceremonial  washings  of  the  Levitical  economy. 

Above  all,  Hebrews  Verse  ,by  Verse  exalts  the  Person  and 
Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Foreword  Dr.  Newell 
has  said:  “The  great  object  of  HEBREWS,  then,  is  to  set 
before  these  believers’  eyes,  CHRIST,  the  Son  of  God;  the 
Son  of  Man;  the  Great  High  Priest  in  Heaven;  and  to  cause 
them  constantly  to  occupy  their  thought  and  worship  with 
God,  into  Whose  presence  Christ  by  His  blood  has  brought 
them.”  This  great  object  has  been  advanced  by  the  publication 
of  Hebrews  Verse  by  Verse. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  commend  this  volume  by  a 
well-known  and  much  beloved  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
a  rich,  full,  spiritual  presentation  of  the  Person  and  Work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

John  A.  Witmer 

Problems  In  Christian  Apologetics.  By  Bernard  Ramm, 

M.A.,  B.D.  Western  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Port¬ 
land.  92  pp. 

This  book  presents  in  written  form  the  mid-year  lectures 
of  1948  at  the  Western  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Mr. 
Ramm  is  associate  professor  of  English  Bible  and  apologetics 
at  the  Bible  Institute  of  Los  Angeles.  His  graduate  academic 
study  has  been  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  which  prepares 
him  for  an  understanding  and  an  evaluation  of  the  current 
areas  of  disputation  in  the  field  of  apologetics. 

The  first  lecture  is  somewhat  historical  in  which  Mr. 
Ramm  treats  the  four  major  Christian  solutions  of  the 
problem — Faith  and  Reason.  He  accepts  the  solution  of 
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Calvin,  which  he  calls  “autonomous  Christianity” — ^the  con¬ 
cept  that  only  after  the  appropriation  of  Christ  by  faith  and 
regeneration  can  a  logical  demonstration  of  Christianity 
be  made. 

Barthianism,  particularly  as  presented  by  Emil  Brunner, 
is  the  subject  of  the  second  lecture.  Mr.  Ramm  rejects  the 
Barthian  idea  of  revelation  and  treatment  of  apologetics  as 
something  adequate  to  meet  the  opposition.  He  basically 
agrees  with  Van  Til  that  Barthianism  is  not  a  return  to 
orthodoxy.  His  chief  criticism  of  Brunner’s  position  is  its 
subjectivism — an  equally  valid  criticism  of  liberalism. 

Mr.  Ramm  identifies  the  philosophical  opponent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  this  generation  as  naturalism,  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  variety  of  specialized  philosophies  all  falling 
within  its  general  definition.  This  philosophy  is  closely  identi¬ 
fied  with  modern  scientific  development.  In  the  closing  part 
of  Lecture  Three  Mr.  Ramm  presents  an  outline  of  his  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  to  meet  naturalism  in  apologetics.  Lecture 
Four  is  devoted  to  the  limitations  of  the  scientific  method. 

This  volume  is  an  excellent  short  survey  of  some  of  the 
current  issues  in  apologetics.  It  requires  some  background  in 
philosophy  for  a  full  appreciation.  Mr.  Ramm  knows  phil¬ 
osophy  and  apologetics,  and  his  evaluations  and  suggestions 
are  discerning  and  for  the  most  part  valid.  His  criticism  of 
fundamentalism  for  a  lack  of  intellectualism  and  for  humor¬ 
ous  and  satiric  rebuttal  of  evolutionary  science  seemed  some¬ 
what  inappropriate,  even  perhaps  a  bit  unjust. 

Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

Kirchenzucht  Bei  Zwingli.  Von  Dr.  theol.  Roger  Ley. 

Zwingli-Verlag,  Zurich.  160  S.  br.  Sw.  Fr.  9. — 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  series,  “Quellen  und 
Abhandlungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Schweizerischen  Protes- 
tantismus.”  Church  discipline  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
has  been  little  literature  of  late.  Dr.  Ley  submits  here  his 
dissertation,  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich,  for  its  contribution  to  both  theology  and 
church  history. 

Zwingli  was  a  vigorous  and  somewhat  impulsive  reformer, 
and  in  the  changing  development  of  the  Protestantism  in 
Zurich  he  changed  from  time  to  time  his  practice  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  present  work  traces  these  changes  carefully. 
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and  herein  lies  one  of  its  chief  values.  The  first  section  deals 
with  his  position  up  to  1526,  and  the  second  from  1527  to 
his  death  in  1531.  Three  supplementary  essays  deal  with  (I) 
the  position  of  Zurich  theologians  on  the  question  of  church 
discipline  in  general,  (II)  of  exclusion  from  the  Eucharist, 
and  (III)  of  church  discipline  in  the  city  and  district  of 
Zurich. 

The  change  that  took  place  about  1527  when  Zwingli 
relaxed  his  attitudes  toward  the  exercise  of  discipline  in 
excommunication.  Ley  explains  as  an  outcome  of  Zwingli’s 
regard  to  the  Eucharist,  and  inaugurated  a  sparing  use  of 
controversy  with  Luther  on  this  subject,  during  which 
Zwingli  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  significance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  as  a  means  of  grace  (gnadigen  Handel  Gottes  mit 
uns,  p.  70).  He  finally  barred  only  open  sinners  from  the 
table  (p.  71). 

Exclusion  from  the  “Abendmahl”  (excommunicatio  minor) 
is  the  most  familiar  and  the  mildest  form  of  church  discipline. 
Discipline  at  best,  however,  is  only  an  imperfect  work 
(Stiickwerk),  and  belongs  not  to  the  “esse”  of  the  church, 
but  to  the  “bene  esse”  (p.  129). 

Beautiful  Poems  on  Jesus.  Compiled  by  Basil  Miller.  Beacon 

Hill  Press,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  324  pp.  $2.00. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  pieces  of  poetry  on  Jesus 
Christ  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Miller  for  this  anthology. 
There  are  fourteen  divisions  ranging  from  “A  Name  I  Love 
to  Hear”  to  “Christ’s  Triumphant  Coming,”  containing  from 
four  to  thirty-eight  specimens  each.  There  are  indexes  of 
authors  and  first  lines  as  well. 

It  is  both  easy  and  difficult  to  make  a  compilation  of 
poetry.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is  involved  in  assembling  truly 
worthwhile  material  and  classifying  it  under  suitable  heads, 
as  our  author  has  done.  Such  a  collection  could  be  used 
almost  as  frequently  as  the  minister  preaches  on  Christ,  but 
it  is  also  very  useful  as  a  book  of  devotions.  One  is  a  little 
surprised  that  part  twelve,  “The  Good  Shepherd,”  contains 
the  least  selections  of  all  (only  four).  There  are  certainly  many 
available  on  this  familiar  theme,  even  many  poetic  versions 
of  the  twenty-third  psalm  itself. 

Section  titles  at  the  head  of  the  pages  would  have  facili¬ 
tated  use  of  the  book.  A  vertical  title  may  detract  a  little 
from  the  appearance  of  the  spine. 

Pasadena,  California 


